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BRITISH CRITIG, 
FOR JANUARY, 1st. wonaes 


Arr. I. . The Charges of Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
F.A.S. late..Lord Bishop of St. Asaph; delivered at his 
seceral Visitations of the Dioceses of St. David’s, Rochester, 
and St. Asaph. ,8vo. pp. 232. 7s. Dundee, printed. Ri- 
vingtons, &c. London. 1813. e 


WE consider ourse)ves as peculiarly fortunate in being enabled 
to commence. our labours by a review of the Charges of the. 
late Bishop Horsley. It is, indeed, grateful to our feelings to 
do. homage. to a name, which will for ever adorn the annals of 
the Church of England. Rarely has our country produced a 
man of more vigorous powers, of more acute discrimination, 
or of more profound attainments: he was one of the few, on . 
whose minds greatness is written in the bold and flowing cha- 
racters of nature: of those who rise to literary distinction, the . 
far greater part owe their success to a correctness of taste and 
to a talent for imitation; but the mind of Horsley was all his 
own: labour and study, which are the masters of ordinary in- 
tellects, served him only as guides and assistants: to every in- 
quiry, in which he chose to engage, he brought a clearness and . 
force of conception, which distinguished between the specious 
and the just; while he possessed a-manliness of thought, which 
forbad him to acquiesce in conclusions not established by Jegi- 
timate proof, Of such a man it was to be expected, that he 
would be a powerful and imtrepid defender of the principles, . 
which his judgment inclined him to support: and. it, is in this. . 
view of him, that we feel ourselves principally interested in his 
character. To his acquainiance with mathematical science, to 
his critical knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, to the depth of 
his theological researches, and to his acuteness as a reasoner, 
we are compelled to pay the tribute of admiration: but all . 
these are compatible with an indifference to the principles, an . 
which the social happiness of a is found to depend; and 
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superior powers have been sometimes associated with a weak- 
ness or petversion of moral feeling, or have even been betrayed 
by a passion for paradox into the maintenance of opinions un- 
favourable to sonpd, religion. and to.ciyil institutions. Buti 
was not so with Howley. His powers, great as they,confessedly 
: bad been their moral bias, de- 
rived additional strength from acting in their natural direction. 
The impetus of uti. as well as. of matter, is. weakened by 
every deflecting force. The caprice and the perverseness of 
great talents will, indeed, obtain for the possessor a short-lived 
admiration: we are apt to. wonder. by-what process they were 
carried to a point, at which in the outset of their inquiries 1t 
was improbable they should ever arrive; and there will always 
be persons, who are interested in applauding the obliquities. of 
gems, and who are happy to be countenanced: by high autho- 
rities ia principles, which they know not how to defend, though 
though they baye not the candour-toreneunce them. Weare 
persuatled, however, that the only safe course- for. the: moral 
exertion of superior intellect will be found in its support of 
tried ‘and acknowledged truths: it is the rule, and not the exce 
tion, which genuine talent will labour to establish : if’ the reli 
gious and political rizhts of mankiud: seem likely to derive, as’ 
will’ sometimes happen, an increased stability fron: opposition 
to the system, on whiclr they have long securely rested, it is fit 
that there should be persons, who: will inveigh inst its de= — 
fects: but gigantic minds are miserably misemployed in dis- 
chargingsuch an, office: a few second or third-rate thinkers are 
fully competent to the task: a morose spirit, stimulated by dis- 
content, atid a morbil taste, which fitids its gratification not so 
mutch in contemplating ‘the sublime or beautiful as in the mi- 
croseopic detection of error and deformity, are very capable of 
casting.a salutary odium upon possible abuses in Church and State. 
We believe, indeed, that this class of persons possess superior 
advantages for the purpose; a comprehensive view of the whole 
of & question, and the power of distinguishing the visionary 
from the. practicable, are but indifferent qualifications for an 
objector by profession. But the mind of Bishop Horsley, not- — 
witlistanding the direction in which it acted, was by no means 
enslaved to any system, nor did it lose, in the habitual.defence 
of established principles, any portion of its original freedom or 
spifit.. Decided in his attachment to the civil and religious in- 
stitations of his country, he never acted or wrote like a syco- 
phant of power: his temper was of that rugged cast, which 
essays not the arts of pleasing: he was formed rather to com- 
mand than to conciliate, to convince or even to intimidate rather 
than - to persuade: it is, indeed, to the unfettered we . 
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his mind, that we must ascribe not only his. peculiar excellen- 
cies, but also his defects; his demeanour was’ that of a man; 
who is, imtent oh some One great.object, and is caréless about 
every, thing else; and,in his style it requires not any great fasti~ 
diousness to detect occasional. instances of coarseness, we had 
almost said of vulgarity. We shall never be the apologists of 
any thing, which wantonly violates the principles of correct. 
taste; though we’ should.relactantly give up original thinking, on 
account of a few uncourtly phrases, for a monotonous and in- 
offensive inahity, We would, however, recommend an exami- 
nation of the charactet of Horsley to these, who are of opi- 
nion, that the native vigour of the mind is .impaired, and its 
range cofitracted, by the adoption of what they are pleased to 
consider as established prejudices. We believe it to be just as’ 
true, that the imagination of poets is cramped by the observance’ 
of the laws of metre: the man, whom some evil genius impels,” 
without.one' particle of the mens diyinior, to dabble: in’ verse, 
may rail against the tyranny of custom in exacting rhyme: but 
we suspect that the true poet. finds himself perfectly at ease 
under all this despotism : and we believe, that the efforts of the 
human intellect on all political and religious questions, will rise: 
in proportion as it has been embued with the doctrities of our 
national Church, and with the principles of our civil con- 
stitution. Ys ae 

The volume before us contains four Charges, delivered to the 
Clergy of the three several Dioceses, over which Bishop Horsle 
successively presided. The Charge to the Clergy of St: David's’ 
is occupied principally in discussing the question, What is the 
proper matter of instruction, more especially in the present 
circumstances of the established Church, for aneducated con- 
gregations, such as may be supposed to prevail in remote parts 
of the kiagdom. - On this subject, it is well known,’ that doubt: 
has existed: the clergy have sometimes found it difficult to adapt 
their discourses to the understandings of the illiterate, so as to - 
inform their minds and to influence their conduct; and we sup- 
pose it to be imputable to feelings of discouragement, that nu- 
merous as are the volumes of sernionsin our language, there are 
very few professedly addressed to the lower classés ; nor among 
those which have been published, do we at present récollect 
many eminently happy examples. We must conclude, however, ° 
while we readily admit the difficalty to a certain extent, that it. 
cannot amount to an impossibility. {It was among the earliest 
eulogies of the Gospel, that it was preached to the poor; and ° 
it would be altogether incredible that a religion expressly de- ° 


sighed to unfold the method of salvation to the human race,’ _ 


shold be incapable of being rendered intelligible to the great’ | 
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mass of mankind, and operative on their lives and hearts throug 
the means, which its Author himself appointed for its propaga- 
tien and diffusion. We conceive, therefore, that whatever be 
the alleged obstacles, they are not absolutely insurmountable ; 
and we cannot forbear to throw together a few remarks on the: 
subject.. t 4 

It must be admitted, that the minds of persons, who are 
grossly ignorant, do not readily imbibe the principles of reli- 
gious knowledge: they possess but Jittle to which a sober in- 
structor can appeal: argument with such is nearly out of the 
question: it is a labyrinth in which they are immediately 
lost: the premises may be obvious, and the deductions may be 
natural and certain; but with the former they are little, if at.all, 
impressed,. and the latter they are unable to follow. Even the 
very language of religion is foreign and strange to them. That 
which may be thought to be easy and familiar, is in reality in- 
comprehensible without a degree of attention, which, in such 
cases, it is hopeless to expect: the simplest truths beeome 
obscure, when propounded to those, who have no ideas with 
which they may compare them ; and religious truths will not only 
be obscure, but also unwelcome to persons whose associations 
are of an opposite tendency and character, ; 

In this state of intellect among the peasantry, (and we fear that 
we must sometimes rate it thus low,) there cannot but be dif- 
ficulties attending their instruction. These, indeed, will be for 
the most part, M not entirely, removed, when the National So- 
ciety shall have generally diffused the rudiments of useful know- 
ledge, and above all, the true principles of Christianity, as pre- 
fessed by the Church of England. It is in this point of view 
chiefly that we are disposed to hail the establishment, .and to 
invoke a blessing upon the labours of the rising institution. We 
are not among those who would withhold the elements of know- 
ledge from the lowest of the people, if they conduced merely 
to temporal convenience and advantage: but in our estimation, 
the, prominent excellence of the Madras System is, that it will 
place the great -mass of our population in a more teachable state 
with respect to religion, and give an efficacy to the preaching of 
the clergy, which at present it were unreasonable to expect.. 
It cannot be dissembled, that persons who are absolutely un- 
taught, are the fittest objects, and promise to become the most 
hopeful disciples, of fanaticism. Ignorance can hardly be too 
great for its purpose.. Men who can. neither read, nor. reasen, 
ner combine, have often a vividness of imagiuation, which is 
easily wrought upon by the recital of that which is out of the 
ordmary course of their contemplation. or experience ;. and ter- 
ric representalons make an impression on their minds, which 
hardly 
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hardly leaves them at liberty to exercise the little discrimination 
they may possess, in examining the tenets, which such repre- 
sentations serve to introduce. From that hour the convert is 
lost to the Church: he has no longer any reverence for order 
and regularity, but rather learns to regard them as impediments 
to spirttual improvemeut. He falls into new habits and new 
connextons; to which, however, once launched upon the mare 
émportuosum of schism, he may not permanently attach him- 
self: yet rarely do ‘such persons return into the haven of the 
Church: amidst a diversity of ‘currents, there is no refluent tide 
to bring them back to that given point: the vehemence and the 
variety of error have established an ascendancy, which is not to 
be destroyed by the calmness and the unity of truth. Tliese 
evils we consider as arising entirely out of the want-of educa- 
tion. Itis impossible to doubt, that if the Madras System had 
providentially been mtroduced, and extensively adopted among 
us half a century ago, the seceders from the Establishment 
would not-have amounted to one-tenth of their present number : 
they would have been principally: contined to the enormous out- 
parishes of the metropolis, where, from the want of Churches, 
the great body of the people have no alternative but that~of 
taking refuge in meeting-houses, which are built as fast as they 
can be filled, or else of abandoning the public profession of 
Christianity. Of such seceders we would speak with extreme 
tenderness: they have not wantonly and capriciously deserted 
the Church; the Church refuses to retam them within her 
bosom: and for the mischiefs, to which they may afterwards be 
accessary, they are not altogether responsible. When will this 
circumstance create alarm, where alone alarm can avail? » 

In the mean time, however, while the efforts of the National 
Society are gradually ushering into existence a better state of 
things, the Clergy must be content to encounter ignorance, ‘and 
10 adapt the manner and the matter of their instruction to the 
actual condition of their hearers. -We are decidedly of opi- 
nion, and on this point we reluctantly differ from the Bishop in 
another part of his writings, that the clergy have usually taken 
the standard of their instruction too high.. We have remarked 
that sermous, which have acquired for their authors a lasting re- 
putatiog, aud which young divines are apt to proposevto them- 
selves as models, without considering perhaps the condiion of 
those, among whom they are to exercise their minisity, -are 
wholly unfit for ordinary congregations: they fail do: mterest 
illiterate hearers, however they may delight and instruct readers 
of a different .class; and where tiey, excite no interest, they 
will. be heard without, attention, aud of course, without ,im- 
provement. ‘The sermons of the Bishop himself, — 
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they are from the importance of their subjects, their depth of 
discussion, the ingennity displayed in the illustration of difficult 
passages, and the high tone of orthodoxy which prevails 
throughout, we carinot except from our remark: we actually be- 
lieve, that there are few congregations, of whom one-tenth part 
would be capable of following the preacher through such dis- 
courses, while to every individual of the congregations which 
usually assemble in our village churches, they would be altoge- 
ther unintelligible. In truth, religious instruction seems not to 
differ from any other kind in the method. which it should em- 
ploy; to be useful, it must be brought down to a level with 
the capacity and atiainments of the learner. With this view, 
we should recommend that the Clergy should in all cases place 
themselves as much as possible in the situation of their hearers ; 
and those whose provitce it is to-preach to’ the lowly and illite- 
rate, we should advise rather to dogmatize on the authority of 
Scripture than to deduce their conclusions circuitously by dis- 
quisition; the unlearned will not so readily. apprehend any other 
proof of doctrine, or any otker ground of duty, as. the express 
declaration of the Word of God faithfully propounded and fully 
explained. In offering these suggestions, we would not be 
thought to derogate from the value of those acquirements, to 
which the early studies of the Clergy are usually directed; on 
the contrary, we believe that the proposed method of instrac- 
tion will be most successful in the hands of those, whose minds 
have been most effectually disciplined by exercise arid ‘study: it 
supposes, indeed, some considerable qualifications both natural 
and acquired; a fund of good sense and observation; a plain 
yet nervous style; information on all subjeets theological and 
moral; and that arrangement of ideas which varely exists, ex- 
cept in those who have been habituated to think and examine : 
for such a purpose a divine possibly may not need the minute- 
ness of criticism indispensable to an Editor of the original Nerip: 
tures ; but we conceive that he cannot be too deeply versed im 
dogmatic theology, or in the doctrines, the discipline, ‘and the 
formularies of our Church. It is,-indeed, easy to wrife or to 
talk slightly and superficially; but to analyse that which is com- 
plex, to condense the multifarious, and to exhjbit the result in @ 
clear and commanding point of view, is the exclusive privilegé 
of him who has thought profoundly, and has digested his rés 
flexions. . ! 
We hasten, however, to notice the matter of the instruction 
which is mtended for uneducated congregations; and on thi§ 
head, not only in the present, but im all circunistances Of thé 
established Church, we entirely coincide with the Bishop. Wé 
know not of any distinction in the truths of revelation in point 
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"Of their fitness or-unfitness to be declared ‘to the Vulgar: ‘the 


whole of Christianity was designed to be preactied to the whole 
body of Christians, without any regard to their attainments ‘or 
condition; and so far are we from thinkifig that doctrinal dis. 
courses properly managed are less interesting to the common 
people than those which merely recommend the performance of 
moral duties, that -ve believe the contrary to be the fact. . We 
are assured that it is possible to fix their attention more closely 
by preaching en the Fall, on the Incarnation, on the Atone- 
ment, on the Resurrection, or on the Influences of the Holy 
Spirit, than bv almost. any other ‘subjeets within the wide range 
of Christian mstruction, We shall hardly be understodd te 
mean, that other topics must not frequently be brought forward ; 
otherwise the preacher would net exhibit the whole of Chiis- 
tianity, nor would he follow the practice of our Saviotir Gr tis 
Apostles: we mean only, that the morality inculcated must be 
Christian morality, enforced ander Christian sanctions. In ahy 
other view morality and religion are quite distinct things; and 
the former may subsist where the latter is wholly wanting. Bit 
on this head we cannot better express our sentiments than in the 
words of the Bishop: : 


“« Again, religion and morality differ, ndét only in thé extent of 
the duty they prescribe, but im the part in which théy até the 
same in the external work: they differ ih the motive; they are 
as far asunder as heaven is from earth. Morality finds all her 
motives here below: Religion fetches all her motives from above. 
The highest prineiple in morals is a just regard to the rights of 
each other in civil society: the first principle in religion is the leye 
of Ged,—or, in other words, 4 regard to the relation which we 
bear fo -him, as if is madé Knéwh to us by Fevelation; and ho ac- 
tion is religious, otherwise thiii as it respects God, and proceeds 
from a seftse of out duty to hiti, or at is piers eh sense 
of that duty. Hencé it follows, as I have bef ababrvea, that 
although religion cam never be ithmoral, becatisé moral works ate 
2 part of the works of religion, yet morality may be itreligious ; 
for any moral work may proceed from mere moral motives, apart 
from all. religious considerations: and if a moral work be done by 
a person not sufficiently imstructed in religion to act upon feligi- 
ous considerations, it cannot proceed from any ether than mere 
moral motives; and of consequence, it must in 
irreligious,—not contrary to religion, but without it. ; 

“ Upon this. ground stands the doctrine of the first reformers, 
concerning works done before justification, wach is laid down j 
the 138th of our Articles,—* Works done befere the grace 


Christ and the inspiration of his Spirit are not pleasing to Cogs 
forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither 
they make men meet to receive grace, of (ds fiuthors 
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say) deserve grace of congruity; yea, rather. for that they are 
not done as God had commanded and willed them to be done, we 
doubt not. (saith the Church) but that they have the nature of 
sin.” Not that they.are in such sort sins, that in the mere overt 
act, without consideration had of the obliquity of the motive, they 
add to the guilt of the doer of them; but being done without any 
thought of God, though not in defiance and despite of him, they 
have nothing in them that should make thém pass for marks or 
symptoms of the regenerate character: on the contrary, in all 
these works merely moral, the atheist may be as perfect as the 
’ Christian. : 

“ And this explains what at the first sight may seem a strange 
fact in the history of man, and is-very apt to be misinterpreted, as 
if it disproved the connexion which divines are desirous to maintain 
between the truth of religious, opinion and true practical godliness, 
—namely, that Infidelity and Atheism boast among their disciples 
eminent examples of.moral rectitude. History records, I think, of 
_ Servetus, Spinoza, and Hobbes, that they were men of the strict- 
est morals; the memory of the living witnesses the same of Hume ; 
and history in some future day may have to record the same of 
Priestley and Lindsay. But let not the morality of their lives be 
mistaken for an instance ofa righteous practice resulting from a 
perverse faith, or admitted as an argument of the indifference of 
- error, Their moral works, if they be not done as God hath willed 
and commanded such works to be done, have the nature of sin ; and 
their religion, consisting in private opinion and will-worship, is sin, 
_ for it is heresy.”” P. 28. 


To the neglect of the Clergy sufficiently to enforce the doc- 
trinal parts of Christianity, the Bishop ascribes in some degree 
the rapid progress of separation; and perhaps there was a time 
when some of the Clergy, from a fear of-countenancing Enthu- 
siasm, were too cautious of insisting strongly upow doctrines, 
which they saw perverted and abused. We hope and believe 
that this mistaken policy is now abandoned: it would inevitably 
be fatal to its own cause: if from one set of pulpits only lessons 
of morality were heard, while another dispensed the doctrines 
of the Gospel, all who looked into their Bibles would discover 
that the former mode of preaching was defective, though they 

might not perceive wherein the latter was erroneous. : 

* "Phe other cause, to which Bishop Horsley in this charge im- 
putes the success of Methodism, still operates, we are afraid, to 
a considerable degree ; it is, that while an irregular Ministry is ex- 
ercised by self-commissioned Teachers, little pains are taken by 
the Clergy to shew with what hazard to himself the private 
Christian intrudes into the sacred office,‘and “ how strictly it is 

required of the Laity to submit theinselves to those teachers, 
who are by due authority set over the people to watch over ier 

: souls. 
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souls.” The Bishop’s remarks upon this subject, are conveyed 
in a vein of strong sense, and in that vigorous diction which cha- 

racterizes his manner : 


«‘ Upon these topics the Clergy of late years have been more si- 
lent, than is perfectly consistent with their duty; froma fear, as I 
conceive, of acquiring the name and re Sap of High+Church- 
men. But, my brethren, you will not be scared from, your duty 
by the idle terror of a ni , artfully applied, in; violation of, 
the true meaning of the word, to entrap the judgment of the. 
many, and bring the discredit of a folly long since eradicated, upon 
principles which have no connexion with it. You promote the stra- 
tagem of yrae enemies, you are assisting in the fraud upon the 
public, and you are accessaries to the injury to yourselves, if you, 
give way to a dread of the imputation. Tobe a High-Churchman, 
in the only sense which the word can be allowed to bear, as appli- 
cable to any of the present day,—God forbid that this should ever 
cease to be my, public pretension, my pride, my glory !—To be a 
High-Churchman in the true import of the word in the English 
language,—God forbid that ever I should deserve the imputation! 
A High-Churehman, in the true sense of the word, is one that is 
a bigot to. the secular rights of the priesthood,—one who claims for 
the hierarchy, upon pretence of a right inherent, in the sacred 
office, all those powers, honours, and emoluments, which they en- 
joy under an establishment: which are held in by no other te- 
nure than at the will of the prince, or by the law of the land. To 
the prince, or to the law, we acknowledge ourselves indebted for 
all our secular possessions—for the rank and dignity annexed to 
the superior order of the clergy—for our secular authority—for the 
jurisdiction of our courts, and for every civil ‘effect which follows 
the exercsie’of our spiritual authority. All these rights and ho- 
nours, with which the priesthood is adorned by the piety of the 
civil magistrate, are quite distinct from os commission 
which we bear for the administration of our 's sgl tp 
They have no necessary connexion with it; they stand ly on 
the ground of human law; and vary, like the rights of 


zens, as the laws which create them vary: in church, 
connected like our church with the stints by Papi Oo macy 
even the spiritual authority cannot be conferred without the con- 


sent of the supreme civil magistrate. But in the language of our 
modern séctaries, every one is a high-churchman who is not un- 
willing to recognize so much as the spiritual authority of the priest- 
ar ae a ane denying what we ourselves disclaim, any 
thing of a divine right to temporalities, acknowledges, however, 
the sacred character, smhewinit "whote “divide ‘Wie anit albums te 
the mere hired servants of the state or of the laity; and regards the 
service which we are thought to for our pay. as 
more than a part to be gravely in the drama of human poli ; 
tics. My reverend brethrhn, we must-be content to be 
Churchmen according to this usage of the ay Oe 
urchmen 
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Bishop Horsley’s Charges. 
churchmen at-all; fer he who thinks of God’s ministers as the 
mere servants of the state, is out of the Church—severed from it 
by a kind of self-excommunication. Much charitable allowance is 
to be made for the errors of the laity upon points to which it is 
hardly to be expected they should turn t ir attention of their own 
accord, anid upon which, for some time past, they have been v 
imperfectly instructed. Dissenters are to be judged with’ 
candour, and with every possible allowance for the prejudices of 
education. But for those who have been nurtured in the bosom of 
the pre and have gained admission to the ministry, if from a 
liance with the humour of the age, or ious of the 

pers of liberality of sentiment (for under that specious name a pro- 
fane indifference is made to pass for an accomplishment), they af- 
fect to join in the disavowal of the authority which ‘they share, or 
are silent when — validity of their divine commission is called in 
p vag are y (Thope they are few ) who hide this weakness of 

ith, thi of religious :principle, under the attire of a gown 
and cassoc ‘they Sart Hoge nad att a reeerae tate 
thasquerade.””  P.'59. 


We earnestly wish that the passage which we have cited could 
be impressed “upon the thinds of the whole body: of 'the laity, 
and that the especially should be made’ ‘acquainted with 
the Constitution of our Church. ' Erastian principles have lately 
made an alarming progress, if, indeed, we can ipeY , With the 
name of principles what we ‘really believe to be nothing better 
than a culpable and utter ignorance of the authority which is 
inherent in the church, independently of Acts of Parliament; 
an authority possessed by it in fall right, and exercised, when 
instead of Aces sae by. the State, it was depressed by 
persecution, : 

The next Charge, a very powerful, though somewhat desultory 

ition, was delivered at the Bishop's 8 primary visitation of 
the of Rochester. Its leading object is :to inquire 
wherein the difficulties, with which the c ay the ‘present day 
have to contend, differ from those which their predecessors en- 
couiitered in ied ot A the Church ; aut the leaitied pre 
late, having he peculiar situution of the present 
teachers of ‘of religion, to deduce from it the line af con- 
duct which it will ve them to pursue, 

For the opposition made by the Pagan rulers to tha growth of 
Christianity, the Bishop accounts more satisfactorily in the 
of et has been done by Gibbon with oll bis sub- 

= <a ment in several pages, ‘The sovereigns of the 
long experienced the utility even of a false religion to 
of social life; and they entertained a 


r of ‘innovation. Tey might also view dhe amg 
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Church with some degree of j : its orderand. orgapination 
‘were so complete, that it ig es become the rival of the secular 
authority ; while the old religion, paarties. with. its a er tl was 
entirely under their controul. As tothe philosophers, whase 

earning was interwoven with the fictions of Paganism, it was 
natural that they should range themselves on the same side. 
Very different, however the Bishop observes, is the present con- 
dition of the clergy : ies are acknowledged by ibe. State, aud 
the weapons of Jearning are in their own ei On this latter 
topic he has a trauscendeutly fine passage ; which, while it illus- 
trates the use of learning in the service of religion, guards against 


its abuse. 


“« The yast importance of the advantage arises from its reference 
to another circumstance of great disadvantage on our side; and 
lies in this,—that.it is the only thing we have to set against the want 
of that pre-eminent vey» e which the first preachers exclusively 
enjoyed, the preternatural illumination of their understandings by 
the immediate operation of the Hol Ghost. Learning is to us the 
best substitute,—an imperfect substitute, but the best and the on 
one that is now to be had; and sufficient, no doubt, since Provt 
dence sees not fit tos supply us with any other for the exigencies, of 
our present situation, —learning, I say, is to us the best substitute for 
that preternatural ilumination- of the understanding which was the 
privilege of the first preachers.. They were qualified, without any 

previous study, for the office to which they were called, because 
be hae Shy that other py of aes and apn ater Rianne 

ut if we inguire in jw ticular wa it, acting 
upon the understanding, pba yen Pa of Galilee the supe- 
steity: which they displayed, over the theology of the Sanhedki 
und the metaphysics of ‘the porch and the academy,—we find, 
if we turn for satisfaction upon the question to their writings —we 
shall there find, what we should call, if the thing had been learnt 
before, a ready “ag accyrate recolle:tion ‘of the history of their 
own nation, and of what was closely connected with it, the uni- 
versal antiquities of religion,, Something always presented to their 
minds the PENCHAE 2% ean 9 of ancient story, which were most: di- 


rectly to the purpose of that particular argument, in which = 
chanced at any time to be We find them happy in 

plications of the pro ip exporisars of those edustheations 
of the scheme of r ion, whic hich were contained in the mystic 


rites of the Mosaic law; wn. Ss thom lngenes in she jonlegeaseies 
i ee and in their reasonings upon the most abstruse 
subjects, we find a self-evidence of the principles assumed, @ co- 


eS eee by any thing of the same 
Ede ot ea rr hich the Holy 

ena th w 7 Spirit 
conveyed to a instr 
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God, was the very same in kind, consisting of the same iculars, 
which in the ordinary way is attained in a more imperfect degree 
by study. You will carefully observe, my reverend brethren, that 
when I compare the effect and fruit of study with the gift and ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, I speak of that operation only which 
— a miraculous information of the understanding of the 
preachers, and chiefly for the purpose of controversy with 
neny 
to 


ers. The sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
f the believer is quite another thing; and though far more 
gencral, being indeed universal, it is an operation of a. much higher 
order, If ever this influence is withdrawn, the man is lost; no- 
thing within the reach of man’s industry can supply the want of it. 
But the miraculous infusion of knowledge which was peculiar to the 


first preachers, may be in some degree supplied, certainly in a suf- 


ficient degree for the work of the ministry in these times, by know- 
ledge acquired in the ordinary way} provided we fail not earnest! 
to pray to the Father of Lights to bless our diligence in the pursuit 
of it, and to turn it to his glory.” P. 52. 


We have rarely known an instance of a great and original 
wind wholly master of its propensity to indulge im the ludicrous : 
whether it be that folly appears to such minds more than or- 
dinarily contemptible, or whether a consciousness of pre-emi- 
nence finds a gratification in the raillery of weakness, whatever 
be the theory, the (Bishop had certainly a feeling of the ridi- 
culous, which he could not always disguise, even in grave discus- 
sion. Every one who has read his 23d Sermon will recollect 
passages which are strongly impregnated with humour; and in 
the present Charge we have a specimen of the playful severity 
with which the Bishop could scourge the solenm trifler. After 


recommending to the clergy various literary. pursuits, he pro- 
ceeds :— 


* I must, indeed, aed? make exception of one study, if 
study it may be called, which has lately begun to come into credit 
with the younger clergy; which my imagination cannot in the re- 
motest degree connect with the business of our profession, nor re- 
concile the pursuit of it with the good policy of a clergyman’s con- 
duct. It is become the practice of many of the younger clergy to 
shut up their books when they quit the University, and to think no 
more of literature, sacred or profane. The practice is too-manifest 
to be denied; for they who are to be found in every season of the 
year, and at every hour of the day, in circles of dissipation, (and 
every season and every hour has now its appropriate amusement, 

are not likely to be found at any time in their studies. Their de- 
fence is, that although they read but little—nothing indeed beyond 
a review or magazine, they are engaged in a most edifying study: 
They tell us gravely they are studying men ; and the knowledge of 
man, they say, is infinitely more useful than that ef books, and 


must 
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must be of particular importance to those, who by profession are 
the teachers of mankind.” P.'59. 


This keen satire is followed bya passage of great strength and 
dignity, upon the actual study of mankind, which we wish that 
our limits would allow us to transcribe. The Bishop afterwards 
proceeds to inquire into the manner in which human learning is 
to be applied to the interests of religion, especially metaphysical 
learning. Upon the subject of what is called natural religion he 
forcibly argues, that if it be meant to signify any thing else than 
the distorted remains of primeval revelations, it never had any 
existence: “ a religion of man’s own discovery (though you re- 
duce it to the most simple principles) rieither now exists, nor 
was ever to be found in any part of the world.” This point is 
very ably discussed. After pursuing the question, wherein the 
condition of the present teachers of Christianity differs from that 
of their forerunners, the Bishop leads his clergy to the subjects 
of non-residence. and the Curates’ Act, then lately passed, 36 . 
Geo. III. the provisions of. which he examines and vintdicates at 
some length. In consequence of the passing of a more recent Act, 
the former one has lost its interest and importance. ‘The bishops 
have now but little discretion in appointing the salaries of curates; 
the sum to be paid them is for the most part fixed by the sta- 
tute, according to the circumstances of the revenue of the living 
and the population of the parish; the latter, however, being 
made the paramount consideration; for if the revenue do not 
amount to the sum assigned for a given population, the whole re- 
ceipts of the benefice are to go to the curate. The maximum 
of population in the estimate of salaries is fixed at 1000 persons, 
which will entitle the curate, if the living produce so much, te 
150/. per ann. More is not to be given, although the popula- 
tion shall exceed 1000 to an indefinite extent; and this limitation 
is more reasonable than at first it might appear to be: for it un- 
fortunately happens, that the value of livings is for the most part 
in the inverse ratio of the population. ‘The obvious effect of the 
Act will be, when it comes into operation, to prevent small plu- 
ralities ; a clergyman holding two livings of 100/. per ann. each, 
will probably be required to relinquish one of them: the incum- — 
bent of two very valuable benefices will be little, if at all af- 
fected. Of the accuracy of the returns of non-resident clergy, 
made previously to the passing of the Act, much doubt has been 
entertained ; and we hupe that the statement, though uninten- 
tionally, was made more odious than the truth warranted. With- 
out professing to have collected instances, we have been assured 
that clergymen who divide ‘their residence and attention equally 
between two livings, and of course not residing nine months 
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God, was the very same in kind, consisting of the same D ap non 
which in the ordinary way is attained in a more imperfect degree 
by study. You will carefully observe, my reverend brethren, that 
when I compare the effect and fruit of study with the gift and ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, I speak of that operation only which 
produced a miraculous information of the understanding of the 
first preachers, and chiefly for the pu of controversy with 
insayers. The sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
eart of the believer is quite another thing; and though far more 
general, being indeed universal, it is an operation of a much higher 
order, If ever this influence is withdrawn, the man is lost; no- 
thing within the reach of man’s industry can supply the want of it. 
But the miraculous infusion of knowledge which was peculiar to the 
first preachers, may be in some degree supplied, certainly in a suf- 
ficient degree for the work of the ministry in these times, by know- 
ledge acquired in the ordinary way} provided we fail not earnest! 
to pray to the Father of Lights to bless our diligence in the pursuit 
of it, and to turn it to his glory.” P. 52. 


We have rarely known an instance of a great and original 
wind wholly master of its propensity to indulge im the ludicrous: 
whether it be that folly appears to such minds more than o7- 
dinarily contemptible, or whether a consciousness of pre-emi- 
nence finds a gratification in the raillery of weakness, whatever 
be the theory, the Bishop had certainly a feeling of the ridi- 
culous, which he could not always disguise, even in grave discus- 
sion. Every one who has read his 23d Sermon will recollect 
passages which are strongly impregnated with humour; and in 
the present Charge we have a specimen of the playful severity 
with which the Bishop could scourge the solemn trifler. After 


recommending to the clergy various literary. pursuits, he pro- 
ceeds :— 


* I must, indeed, mae? make exception of one study, if 
study it may be called, which has lately begun to come into credit 
with the younger clergy; which my imagination cannot in the re- 
motest degree connect with the business of our profession, nor re- 
concile the pursuit of it with the good policy of a clergyman’s con- 
duct. It is become the practice of many of the younger clergy to 
shut up their books when they quit the University, and to think no 
more of literature, sacred or profane. The practice is too-manifest 
to be denied; for they who are to be found in every season of the 
year, and at every hour of the day, in circles of dissipation, (and 
every season and every hour has now its appropriate amusement, ) 
are not likely to be found at any time in their studies. Their de- 
fence is, that although they read but little—nothing indeed beyond 
a review or magazine, they are engaged in a most edifying study: 
They tell us gravely they are studying men ; and the knowledge of 
man, they say, is infinitely more useful than that ef books, and 
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must be of ,particular importance to those, who by profession are 
the teachers of mankind.” P.'59. 


This keen satire is followed bya passage of great strength and 
dignity, upon the actual study of mankind, which we wish that 
our limits would allow us to transcribe. ‘The Bishop afterwards 
proceeds to inquire into the manner in which human learning is 
to be applied to the interests of religion, especially metaphysical 
learning. Upon the subject of what is called natural religion he 
forcibly argues, that if it be meant to signify any thing else than 
the distorted remains of primeval revelations, it never had any 
existence: “ a religion of man’s own discovery (though you re- 
duce it to the most simple principles) rieither now exists, nor 
was ever to be found in any part of the world.” This point is 
very ably discussed. After ages the question, wherein the 
condition of the present teachers of Christianity differs from that 
of their forerunners, the Bishop leads his clergy to the subjects 
of non-residence. and the Curates’ Act, then lately passed, 36. 
Geo. III. the provisions of. which he examines and vindicates at 
sume length. In consequence of the passing of a more recent Act, 
the former one has lost its interest and importance. ‘The bishops 
have now but little discretion m appointing the salaries of curates; 
the sum to be paid them is for the most part fixed by the sta- 
tute, according to the circumstances of the revenue of the living 
and the population of the parish; the latter, however, being 
made the paramount consideration; for if the revenue do not 
amount to the sum assigned for a given population, the whole re- 
ceipts of the benefice are to go to the curate. ‘The maximum 
of population im the estimate of salaries is fixed at 1000 persons, 
which will entitle the curate, if the living produce so much, te 
1501. per ann. More is not to be given, although the popula- 
tion shall exceed 1000 to an indefinite extent; and this limitation 
is more reasonable than at first it might appear to be: for it un- 
fortunately happens, that the value of livings is for the most part 
in the inverse ratio of the population. ‘The obvious effect of the 
Act will be, when it comes into operation, to prevent small plu- 
ralities ; a clergyman holding two livings of 100/. per ann. each, 
will probably be required to relinquish one of them: the incum- — 
bent of two very valuable benefices will be little, if at all af- 
feeted. Of the accuracy of the returns of non-resident glergy, 
made previously to the passing of the Act, much doubt has been 
entertained ; and we hupe that the statement, though uninten- 
tionally, was made more odious than the truth warranted. With- 
out professing to have collected instances, we have been assured 
that clergymen who divide ‘their residence and attention equally 
between two livings, and of course not residing nine months 
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a) upon dither, havé beén' retiiried non-resident upon both; and, 
+ we have heard, that from one place a return was made of forty 
+] non-résident clergy, who, upon inquiry, turied oat to be the pre- 
1 bendaries of the cathedral. 


| ‘Phe third Charge’ in the volume was’ also delivered’ to the 

f clergy of Rochester. Ittarns chiefly upon a subject which’ then 

| justly excited the alarm of all wise and’good men,’ bnt has now 
Be happily subsided into insignificance ; we mean’ the Frencli revo-" 
4 lution. Of the causes’ which led to ‘that consummation of dé- 
| pravity and misery, and of the practices by which Jacobin emis- 
saries were endeavouringto poison the minds of our couittrymen, | 
especially by alienating: them fron the established clefgy, we have * 
here some sketclies' which mark the master’s: hind! “but if’ we” 
were to make extraets-of every thing whichis sttikinety extellent, 
we might transcribe half the volume. Towards'the latter patt 
of this Charge; the learned prelate proéeeds t6' diséourse on the’ 
| pastoral duties; and we do uot know that we should exceed the 

| trath, if we were to pronounce what he delivered on this subject 
to be thevery best summary which we have ever'séen. Tncidern=" 
| | tully, indeed, he-is led to mention Calvinisnr; aid upon’ this” 
pomt he has some expressions which, a3'wée ‘well reniember, ex. * 
cited-at the time considerable ‘surprise, though we’ think that the” 
passage which was principally remarked, was not correctly under-" 
stood, : 


«When ‘you find oecasion—which should be often—to preach, 
or to wiité, or'td talk, ra this duty of living in the communion 
of thé’ Church, never miike it an occasion of bringing He the con- 
trovérsy, which is’alWiys"better avoided, upon points o doctrisie ° 
with the” Calvinist? ; except’ so fir as to shew’ that a difference of 

opitiiow” upon’ whittis called ‘the Calviistic points is’nd sort of 
redee' for a séfiardtion of coninunions. I confess I cahot under- 
stand’ upon! what ‘principle otir brethren of the Calvinistic persua-* 
sion should demand of us; thatwe should adopt either the Resoli- 
| tions of the Synod of Dort, or what are called the Lamibetl Arti- :- 
11 i clasy as the necessary exposition ofthe Articles of our Church; 
but [gs little undetstand'upon what principle our Arminian brethren °. 
should insist that we should set forth their opinions, as if they were 
ii asserted in our Articles, in their true and plain meaning, im con- 

) demnation of the Calvinistic. I know not what hinders but that 
the high@st supralapsarian Calvinist may be as good a churchman as 
an“Armihian; and if the Church of England in her moderation. 
op&h? het’ aritis'to both, neither can with a very good grace desire . 
thatthe’ othe? "should be'exéluded. This I know, that the points | 
t of doCifiein“dispite ‘between the Anminians and the Calvinists 
ial} hav "td Tittle'to do with the points of discipling in dispute between 
| charthitren trtd'schismatics,-that'the opinions of St. Austin, which** 
i arctive*basis of Calvinism, have had their strenuous assertors in the 
tie Church 
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Church of Rome itself;—indéed, for a long time they were the 

revailing‘opinions of the Latin’ Church. Among us, Archbishop’ 
y sedwes an Armirian; as sine his-time many other good servants: 
of God, bright ornaments and luminaries of our Charch, have been, » 
But if we would look for warm: advocates of) church-authority ‘int 
general, and for able writers:in defence of our own form of church- 
government in particular, such we shall find ameng those divines.. 
of our own Church, who were called in their day. the Doctrinal 
Calvinists,” P. 172. witiin 


Upon this passage we would remark, with perfect reverence’ 
for the memory of Bishop Hossley, that in the presént circunt-’ 
stances of the Church, it is scarcely possible to comply with his 
direction. How:shall'a Clergyman preach against schism with-’ 
out alluding to the principles which lead to it? We could'oc-° 
cupy with thissubject' a mach larger'space than we can find for’ 
the whole of the article; for the present, we would only ob- 
serve, that althougl: sach’ mem as Archbishops’ Whitgift and 
Usher avd’ others, whomr we could ‘name, were doctrinal Cal» 
vinists, and yet carried their notions of Church’ authority to’ a» 
great’ height, the’ multitude’ against: whose irregtlarities the~ 
Bishop enjoms: the-Clergy to-remonstrate, are not only ‘for the’ 
mest part Calvinists; but they owe'their irregalarities principally to’ 
their Calvinisny: it is nething to say, that doctrinal Calvinists, © 
mén of learning. and refléxion, have’sometimes been among thie © 
warmest’ supporters‘of Church-Comnrniou, unless it could ‘be 
shown; that the unlearned and unstible atthe present day, when 
they adopt Calvinistic’ tenets, suffer no dimmution of attach 
ment ‘to the Church, Diit*whar is the fet?’ The doctrines’ 
of ‘irresistible grace, of assurance, of ‘régeneration as wholly” 
distinct from baptism, of ‘the glory‘which the ‘Almighty ‘derives’ 
from the’ proftigacy of sinners, and that hamun life is not w state” 
of ‘probation, are’unlikely'in any circumstances to confirm men 
in their communion with the Church of England; but whet 
we recollect, that the very’persons, wlio, half a eet aa: 
first gave currency'to those tenets, made their conventicles rig” 
with anathenias against the’ national Clergy, and ‘that their ‘suc*: 
cessors have not been remarkable for’ ‘heir caodour in ‘speaking *’ 
of the Church, we really think’ that ‘the’ preacher wlio’ should” 
undertake to dissuade men from schism without alluding’to Cal- 
vinisa1, would be ‘employed in much the‘sathénfanner as if he 
should inveigh against-adultery, forbearing ‘to say any thifig upon” 
the government of the passions. Neither dues ‘the rensark upon’ 
_ the opmions of St. Austin appear to us to be’much more relevant 
to the pomt’ at issue. The-tenets*of that Father had certuiutly” 
some powerful assertors in the Church of Rome among  the”’ 
doctors and schoolmen; aud while those tenets extended no 

further, 
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further, they had no other effect than that of serving to sharpen 
the acumen and to keep alive the apimosities of disputants; so 
long as the people at large, heedless of learned controversies, 
continued to submit their faith to the decrees of the sovereign 
Pontiff, he might very well tolerate a few subtile treatises maiu- 
taining the opinions of St. Austin upon poiuts not immediately 
connected with the government of the Charch; but when these 
very opinions once became popular, we know that they led to © 
divisions and tumults, of which the Pope could not for a'mo- 
ment be a passive spectator. ‘The practical effect of those doc- 
trines, and the uueasiness which they occasioned to the Court 
of Rome, may be learnt from the history of Jansenism. As 
to the remark of Bishop Horsley, that “ the highest supralap- 
sarian Calvinist may be as good a churchman 2s an Arminian,” 
we have no doubt that his meaning has been mistaken: he a 

pears to us to mean, not that the supralapsanan will find his 
opinions countevanced by the formularies of our Church, but . 
only that the supralapsarian doctrme bas not per se any thing , 
to do with the: question of discipline or church government. 
‘The whole context shows this to be the true interpretation of 
an assertion, which when quoted by itself, as we have. often 
heard it, could not but excite surprise. ‘lo such an assertion, 
considered abstraciedly, we can have nothing to object, unless 
it be that abstract considerations are but rarely permitted to 
those who would judge of what actually happens in. human 
life. Notwithstanding a few splendid exceptions of Calvinistic 
Prelates, we cannot consider the tendencies. of Calvinism to be 
favourable to the discipline of the Chureh of England. Upon 
the subject of [piscopacy Calvin's opinions were not always 
consisteut ; but we discover no’ want of uniformity in his prac- 
tice ; and we are told, that when he was about to die, after hay- 
ing exercised an irregular authority over the Church of Geneva 
fur many years, be cautioned his people against trusting any 
man in future with similar powers. In short, we consider Cal- 
vinism, with reference to its discipline, to be Christianity repub- 
licanized ; and as to doctrinal Calvinism, deeply as we reve- 
rence the piety aud the learning of many who have professed it, 
we ardently wish. that it had never been published to mankind. 
‘The whole of Christianity is contained. in what. is written; and 
if that be not sufficient to exercise the faculties of acute in- 
quivers, and to amuse the excursive imaginations of the curious, 
we could at least have wished that their theories of the divine 
decrees, and of the unrevealed dispensations of Providence, had 


becn kept distinct as arcaua and esoterjcs unfit to be communi. . 
cated to the people. 
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The fourth and last Charge in this volume was delivered to 
the Clerzy of St. Asaph. Upon this our remarks must be brief; 
nor indeed does it call for so much of our attention as those 
which precede it. Some of the topics had been anticipated j 
much of it is occupied in discussing points of ecclesiastical law 3 
aud we wish, for the sake of the Clergy, that the Bishop's admno- 
nition to them to make themselves acquainted with the statutes 
which immediately relate to their profession, had been more 
regarded. It may be hoped, after what has recently happened, 
that they will not in future act as if they were “ as little con- 
cerned in them as in the laws, respecting the collection of the 
customs or the excise.” The Bishop has in this Charge various 
reflexions upon Calvinism, tending to show, that it has not doc- 
trinally any connexion with the question of Church Govern- 
ment; and he is of opinion, that it would conduce to the wel- 
fure of the Church, “ that the Calvinistic Controversy should 
be suffered to goto sleep.” Wishing, as we do, that it had never 
had existence, we shall not, whenever we observe it to be drowsy, 
employ any efforts to keep it awake. Unhappily, however, 
for the last fifty years it has not betrayed any symptoms of som- 
nolency, but an unusual and restless activity: labourers and 
mechanics have been harangued upon points which Horsley’ 
himself, with his mighty intellect, pronounces to be ‘ far above 
the powers of the bunian mind ;” and the Church has had no 
alternative but that of engaging in the Controversy, or of being 
deserted by her children without making any effort to retain 
them in their duty. We shall hail the day, if we live to see it, 
when piety shall regain the caluimess of sentiment and the hu- 
nnlity of heart, by which it reflects glory upon God, and pros 
motes peace on earth: but at present this happy consummation 
seems far distant ; aud instead of there being any apparent dispo- 
sition to let the Calvinistic Controversy sleep, a trauslation of the 
Institutes has receutly been published for the use of those, who 


possess not the very common acquirement of being able to read 
Latin. | 





Ant. ll. The History of Bengal, from the first Mohammedan 
Invasion until the virtual Conquest of that Country by the 
English, A.D. 1757. By Charles Stewart, Esq. MAS. 
fate Major on the Bengal Estgblishment, Professor of Orien- 
tal Languages in the Honourable East-India Companys 
College, Herts, &c. &. 4to. 548 pp.. 31. 3s. . Black, 
Party, and Co. 1813. ° 


THE establishment and consolidation of our Empire in the 
‘East, and the light which has receutly been thrown upon the 
c literature 
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literature nud the manners of the nations, who have thus become 
subject to the British Empire, have imparted a high degree of 
mterest to every enquiry counceted with India. Whatever be 
the particular view, in which we regard that portion of the globe, 
it presents mach, which cannot fail to stimulate cur losity aud to 
exercise. reflexion. The politician contemplates with wonder 
the apparently madequate causes, which have so rapully effected 
our Oriental aggrandizement ; and he finds abundant matter for 
speculation in that nice adjustment of jarring interests, by which 
the stupendous fabric of our power is kept together with so little 
of visible constramt. "The languages of the East attract .the . 
scholar not merely by their structure so widely differing from 
that of the idioms, which prevail in the western world, ‘but by 
the treasures which they contain in the several! departments of 
history, of poetry, of philosophy, and law; but chiefly by the 
stimony,) which they are found to bear, amidst a muss Of mco- 

erent fiction, to the existence of primeval trutl. ‘To those, 
wlio are impressed with a sense of the blessings which result 
from Christianity, as well a3 with the moral ob! igation to im- 
part them to the heathen world, the superstitions of Hindooism 
ure objects of something more than curious research ; aud much 
thought will be directed to the means, whicli may gradually 
accomplish their abolition, and cause them to give place to the 
reasonable worship aud the happier hopes of a pure religion. It 
is in India, that monuments are still preserved, the origin of 
which baffles the boldness even of antiquarian conjecture 5. while 
the admirer of nature there beholds her in her grandest forms, m 
monitains, which seem to mingle with the clouds, and m rivets, 
Which are the aggregate of tributary streams not inferior to the 
Rinne. ‘Po the “ eye, which is not satisfied with seeing, or the 

ear, which is not tired with hearing,” we caumot conceive “that any 

region of the habitable globe presents stronger attractions: but 
indissoluble ties at home, or the apprehension of disease in a 
sickly climate, or the want of opportunity tll the evenug shades 
of life are beginning to descend, Imiposes on many an ardent 
mind the necessity of repressing the strong g propensities of science, 
ét benevoleuce, or of taste. 

We receive, therefore, with thankfulness, and are disposed to 
examine with condour, whatever may contribute to enlarge our 
stock of information respecting any part. of India; aud ho pro- 
vinee, perhaps, of that vast territory, is, upon the whole, more 
deserving of eur attention than the one, of whieh the history i 13 
here presewted’ to the reader. Equalling, if not surpassing in 
fertility any hitherto discovered region, teeming with a popula- 
tion devoted to industry and the peaceful arts, ‘and having been 
tor successive ages the ‘object of umbition, and the prize ‘of ins 
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trigue, it has settled under the mild dominion of Britait; and 
the seat of our governme nt, which at the distance of litthe more 
than a century had no existence, except in three ancensiderable 
villages, has a population of half a million of souls, and lias be- 
come the emporium of the Eastern world... Nothing, which 
tends to illustrate the history of possessions thus valuable, and 
revolutions so surpr ismg, can be uninteresting to. the inquisitive 
‘mind; and if the historian be unable to keep alive the feelings, 
With which bis volume will be opened, he cannot resolve \ his 

f lure into the unfortunate choice of his subject, , 
“Major Stewart proceeded to the execution of his task in the pos- 
session of great advantages, Among thesealocal knowledge of the 
country, of its military ‘positions and its means of defence, of the 
character of the natives and of their civil and religious prejadices, 
cannot be deemed unimportant: but a still higher.and more in- 
dispensible requisite was his familiar acquaintance with the Persian 
Janguage, and a ready access to the records contained init, a9 
the writings of Persian historians, the Linperial Firmauns, ‘and 
treaties of ‘peace and commerce. It is, indeed, from such 
sources, that the author professes to have. derived chiefly the 
hiaterials for his volume. But while we admit, that, he could 
not have had recourse to higher authorities, we are woder. the 
necess ty of appreciating the: general character of. the, Persian 
historians, translations of whose wriungs,.as. the author avowsy 
form thé ‘principal part of his work. df the reader expect to 
find in these writers the same excellencies, which distinguish the 
historians of, classical autiquity, or those of Italy or England, 
he will inevitably be disappomted. They appear for the most 
part to content themselves with the relation of events: profound 
political reflexions, a nice discrimination of character, graphical 
exhibitions of nature and of art, the connexion of moral causes and 
effects, or the variety of jneident which chasaeterizes the pages 
of occidental history, nitist not. be looked for im the: chronicles 
of the Last. ‘These defects, however, are not.to. bei mputed so 
niuch to any want of talent in the writers, as to the c Ircumstances 
ti Which they have been placed;, and to the nature of their.ma- 
terials. . The philosophical historian cannot easily-exist under a 
long-established hraumy: we mean not to say merely,*that’ his 
fears would restrain the freedom ot bis.re fexions 5 but that mat- 
ter for reflegion under such a government. cam never be abun- 
dantly supplied, ht is inseparal: ble from despotisin to narrow the 
sphere of action: implicit obedience to the wv ill of one. leaves 
fiitle opportunity to the energies of the mrmy to displaysthem- 
selves; and those germs.of charac ter, which, inftee states are 
’ ariously dev eloped, are here crushed as soon as they appear, or 
fre suffered to unfold themselves only im modes of acting and 
c 2 thinking 
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thinkitig too tmimportant to fall within the view of those, who 
would trace the progress of the mind in its grander movements, 
as they affect the destiny of Empires. Tu such a state of things 
political science is without its proper aliment: in vain does it 
endeavour to detect the operation of causes, which under free 
governments secretly but invariably produce the improvement or 
the depression uf the species : here the passions of the multitude 
have hittle if avy effect on the condition of soc iety: every thing 
may be resolved into the power or the eaprice ofa single indi- 
vidual; a limit, bevond which inqgtiry s impossible, and con- 
jecture tin: wailing. Tacitus, indeed, whose writings are a library 
of political science, was born in the reign of Nero: but the 
Roman spirit still breathed in Thrasea and Helvidius Priscus 3 
and though it was repressed, a long period elapsed, before it was 
finally extinguished :  manebat nililominus queedam imago 
reipubliew.” 

While, however, we cannot allow to the Persian writers the 
higher excellencies of historical composition, we are ready to 
admit that the v are usnally very Mteresting from the clearness of 
their narrative, from the surprising t revolutions which it is their 
province to record, and from the pictures, which they incide ntally 
exhibit of oriental peculiarities in mamers and sentiment, ‘They 
are also distinguished by an air of ingenuousness, and veracity : 
they write like men, who have not any party t6 serve, bat are 
mtent only upon recording events as they are believed to have 
actually happened : they appear not to entertain an idea, that 
any other passion can be gratified by their labours, than that of 
curiosity: they freqtently fall into moral reflexione, which while 
they Dreak the monotony of the narrative, de Tight us by their 
pathos and truth; and they sometimes indalge in sentiments of 
simple and unaffected piety, which conciliate our esteem: few 

yersows can read the memots of the Mogul Empire by Eradut 

chan without feeling the force of these remarks. Of the history 
of Hindostaa by Perishta we are disposed to speak with even less 
qualitic “dl approbation : he frequently manifests an independence. 
of judgment, Which should seem to be the growth of a different 
climate ; and in some of his characters he evinces a discrimina- 
tion, which reminds us of our own Clarendon. 

‘The history of India, previously to the first Mohammedan in- 
fasion, is invelved in a degree of obscurity, which our author, 
even iP it bad been his object, might have found it impossible to 
disperse. From the Mahommedan historians information tend- 
ing tots pot was hardly te be expected. “They seem to have 
considered hidia as the scene only of petty transactions and un- 
iitevesting events, til the standard of the Moslems had 
the Persian frontier, and their power was established m the oe 
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of Hiadostan. With the early Hindoo records, many of which 
we believe to be of high antiquity, Europeans are at present but 
very imperfectly acquaited; we are not, however, sanguine in 
the expectation, that our increasing knowledge of the Sanserit 
will throw any considerable light on the prumitive listery of 
licia: the few Sanserit record-, which have hitherto, been 
examined, present us with a ble unled mass. of mythology, poetry, 
history and law, from which without the aid of contemporary 
documents it seems scarcely possible to elicit a clear and cou- 
sistent series of events. [It appears, however, that from the 
earliest tines the wealth of Hindostan invited the avarice of its 
North-western neighbours. ‘The Persian hero ustum is sup- 
posed to have flourished about 1100 years before the Christian 
era; and the whole empire of Tndia is said to have fallea ander 
his yoke: he established a new dynasty; and succeeding princes 
for many veges achnowledged the paramount authority of Persia. 
Phoor or Porus, taking advantas re of the distress of that country 
durtig its Invasion by Ale ‘sander ‘the Cireat, wit! held the custom. 
ary tribute: but the Arsucide renewed the claim, which wath 
casual interruption seems to have been admitted, til the time 
when the Persian monarchy was overthrown by the Caliphs 
about the middle of the seventh century. But the power of the 
Caliphs in those parts was of short continuance; towards the 
conclusion of the uinth century, they were compelled to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Ismael Samant, an adveuturer from 
beyond the Oxus, who founded the dynasty of the Samacides im 
the province of Chorasan, and reigned in Buchara over Candahar, 
Cabul, and the mountainous regions between India and Persia, 
wihabited by the Afghans er Patans. OF this warlike aad fe- 
rocious tribe the history aud the fortunes are remarkable: by 
some they are sup sposed te be of Jewish origin, the descendants 
of king Saul: about the year 961 a dispute having arseu réapect- 
nig the succession to the Samanian dommions, Abistagi the 
governor of Chorasan, to avoid the resentment of the successful 
candidate, whose interest he had opposed, retired to Ghizae the 
capital of Zabulistan ; aud mgratiating himself with the Afghans, 
who were then its masters, he founded the Ghiznean empire, 
which from small beginnings, through the bravery of the Afghans 
uflerwards gave law to India; the dynasty was not finally sub- 
verted tll withm these five hundred years; and their daring en- 
terprises at a much later period make a figure w oriental history. 
Our author commences his work with an account of the early 
Mohammedan conquerors of India, of the family of the Sanva- 
nides. Under a succession of these princes we read of frequent 
incursions iuto the North-western. provinces. of Hindostan, 
prompted rather by the desire of plunder and a hatred of Hindoo 
idulutry, 
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idolatry, than by any view to permanent domini@h. — These 
princes, however, transferred the seat of government to Lahore ; 


where it continued, till their power was obliged to yield to the’ 


forturies of the house of Ghor. Mobammed Glory, the founder 


of the new dynasty, traced his origin through thirty two genera- , 
tions to a progenitor, who was‘converted to Mohammedanism by | 


Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet.” After various conflicts with, 


confederated Rajas, in which he was usually successful, and. 


having penetrated as far as fo Benares, where he destroyed the 


idols and the temples of that celebrated seat of Hinddo Team) 
he withdrew to Ghizne, leaving the government of India to lis 


viceroy Cuttub, ‘This person was originally a slave fyom Turkistan ; 


and having beew sold mto the family of a nobleman, by whom he _ 


was edycatéed, his great abilities recommended him to the Sultan 
Mohammed Ghory: under hin he performed signal achieve- 
ments; and being adopted by the Sultan he succeeeded him in 
the uncantrouled possession of the Inthan provinces ; and making 
Velhi his capital, may be regurded us the first Mohammedan 


Kinperor of Hfnidostan. | He: died ADs 1210 dud it was in- 
his reigu that Bengal first becanie subject to the Mohammedan | 


aris. 


Beugil, according to Ferishta, had from a period antecedent _ 


to the Christian era; been an independetit and flourishing kingdom 


subject to a series of native princes or Rajas.. ‘The last of these 


Luckmynyab resided at Nuddeah ; when Bukhtyar Khulijy, who. 


7 


commanded a oe force under the viceroy Cuttub, marched . 


to Nuddeah, and availing himself of a stratagem to gain admission 


into the city, he gave up the inhabitants to pillage and slaughter, 
‘The Raja with difficulty made his escape, and nen to Jagernaut_ 
e 


with a view of devoting hiinself to religion, he di 


A:D. 1204, 


within the precinets of the Temple. “With Luckinunyah termi-_ 


nated the independence of Bengal ander native Hindoo princes, 
Bukhtyar, having completely subjugated the country, established 
his government at Gour or Lucknouti, which according to Major 
Reunell had been the capital of oe 700 years before the 
Christian era: and in the true spirit of eda 

he destroyed the’ Hindoo temples, and erected mosques 
caravansaries amidst their ruins. ‘The site of Gour is sul 


may be expected, as we are informed by our Author, 
laewed De Wokion of tet Tela emi 


in 


all the mtrigues, battles and assassinations, by which‘a succession 


of ambjtious adventurers for the most part raised themselves to 


the 


Having thus deduced the origin of the Wfobdibiediaie “ude 
Bengul, it is not Our intention to follow Major Stew: t throu ‘e 


ohammedan ititolerance 


in an extent of twelve miles upon the banks of the Ganges ; and _ 
a set of engravings exhibiting monuments of its ancient ean 
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the government: nor shall, we recite the attempts. ma 
of theeto shake off the authgrity of the court of ‘nti ” 


was not Ull A.D 1340, when a weak prince happened to. be, 
seated on the Impérial throne, that Bengal became an independ. 
ant hingdom under Fakher Addeen, _ He was, however, put to, 
death by a competitor for the throne after a yeign of two. years, 
and a half; and his successful rival within «still shorter period. 
terminated his career by.assassination. The assussin, _ whose 
name. was Tlyas, succeeded to the throne; and his subjects forgot, 
in his sulisequent deportment the crime by which he rose to 
power. Usurpation, indeed, seems never. to have. fixed any, 
stigma or the usurper : violence and treachery were the ordinary, 
incihods of attaining to empire. Under princes thus elevated to, 
the supreme authority, PALA whom appear to. have governed, 
with justice and humanity, Bengal remaimed an independent state | 
till A.D. 15982 During, a great part of. this long interval the 
Emperors of Hindostan enjoyed but the shadow df. theit former 
importance ; the invasion by ‘Tamerlane was succeeded by..a. 
period of weakness and distraction; aud even the great 
who A.D, 1526 transferred the Empire from the Afghans to the 
Moghuls, was too much occupied in different quarters to 
tate an attack upon Bengal. Homayon his #on did, i a 
penetrate to Gour, having expelled the reigning prince Shere, 
Shah; but after remaining there a few mouths, he was obliged 
to. withdraw, afler formally ceding the sovereiguty of Bengal and. 
Behar to Shere : who, however, by an act of treachery massacred 
the Moghuls, while the Emperor and w few of his friends escaped, 
only by swimming their horses across the Ganges. Shere having 
afterwards assembled 50,000 men defeated the Loperor in the 
neighbourhood of Camiotige, and ‘thus tignin” ‘uttasierred | the 
empire from the Moghuls to the Afghans.” omayon ap ) 
to have been one of those princes, who falling upon turbt 
times are destined to be the victuns of revolutions : he was 
it his deportment and amiable for nh virtues ; - balidai 4 distisi- 
guished by his knowledge and Lae pn) spud his pi 1 
(whic h may be excused in a false rel gion). bor red upon supers. 
stition :. his personal valour. \ as. cOUspICuoNs many, 
achievements ;.but his ite Bhs edn hon ® hens of wacvory 
by acts of perfidy and revenge, gave his oppouents.the advantages 
He was, perhaps, the mildest of the princes ;of the: per al 
‘Timour ; of whom clemency was the prevailing ' aE 
But his fall -was not followed-hy his ‘destruction ©. forthe gress, hi: 
news we must attend to‘Shere Shab: ret Pn yl 
him from Fetidhta, us traulatetPby Dow, 0000 
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Shere, whose original name was Ferid, was an Afghan, whe 
early in life enlisted as a common soldier iff the service of the 
governor of Joanpore. His father Hussein held the districts 
of Selisaram and Tondah in jaghire, for which he was to main- 
tain 500 horse: but having little affection for his wife, the mother 
of Ferid, he neglected her offspring in favour of Soliman, who 
was his son by a concubine, It was this neglect which occa- 
sioned Ferid to flee to Joanpore; there he soon discovered great 
talents for literature, especially for history and poetry, and was 
liberally supported by the governor. After three or four years 
liad elapsed, Hussein came to Joanpore, and the father and the 
son were reconciled : Hussein determined to remain there ; and 
Ferid was sent home to take charge of the estate ; and m the 
discharge of this trust he manifested uncommon genius and re- 
solution. But the mother of Soliman was determined, if pos- 
sible, to get rid of Verid and to advance her son. Ferid, there- 
fore, perceiving the injury done to his father’s feelings, in order 
to restore domestic peace voluntarily resigned his trust to Soliman, 
and engaged in the service of one of the nobles of the Emperor 
Ibrahim, the predecessor of Baber. Fiom Ibrahim after en- 
countering great difficulties Perjd on the death of bis father ob - 
tained a grant of the jaghire, and Soiiman was ejected: he did 
not, however, enjoy itlong ; but was in turn compelled to abandon 
it, through the mterference of a powerfdl patron of his brother 
Soliman. After various adventures and escapes, which we have 
not room to enumerate, he was once more restored to his estate, 
and entered into the service of the Emperor Baber; the follow- 
ing anecdote is related of his interview with that celebrated 
person. 


“ After Shere had staid some time in the Moghul camp, and 
observed their manners and policy, he one day told a friend, that 
he thought it would be an easy matter to drive those foreigners out 
of Hindoostan. His friend asked him what reason he had to think 
so? Shere replied, “ that the Emperor himself, though a nan of 
, parts, was but very little acquainted with the policy of Hin- 

oostan ; and that the minister, who held the reins of government, 
would be too much biassed in favour of his own interest, to mind 
that of the public. That therefore, if the Afghans, who were now 
at enmity among themselves, could be brought to mutual concord, 
the work was completed: and should fortune ever favour him, he 
imagined himself = to the task, however difficult it — at 
present appear.” His friend burst out into a loud laugh, and began 
to ridicule this vain opinion. Shere; a few days after, had, at the 
Emperor's table, some golid dishes set before him, and only a spoon 
to eat with. He called for a knife, but the servants had orders not 
to supply him with one. Shere, not to lose his. dinner, “7 his _ 
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dagger without ceremony, and, cutting up his meat, made a hearty 
theal, without minding those who diverted themselves at this odd 
behaviour. When he had done, the Emperor, who had been re- 
marking his manner, turned to Amyr Khalifa, and said, “ this 
Afghan is not to be disconcerted with trifles, and is likely to be a 
great man.” P. 133. 


‘This prediction, trifling as was the circumstance on which it 


was founded, received its full accomplishment. After a series 
of intrigues and enterprizes, we find Shere obtaining the govern- 
ment of Behar, taking the impregnable fortress of Rhetas by 
stratagem, conquering Bengal, utterly routing the Emperor 
Homayun, and assuming the Imperial titles. _ Elis character, as 
given by Major Stewart from Ferishta, will afford us an interest- 
ing extract : 


“The character of Shere is almost equally divided between 
virtue and vice. Public justice prevailed in the: kingdom, while 
private acts of treachery dishonoured the hands of the king. He 
seemed to have made breach of faith a royal property, which he 


would by no means permit his subjects to share with him, We . 


ought, perhaps, to ascribe this vice to the ambition of Shere. Had 
he been born to the throne, he might have been just, as he was 
valiant and politic in war: had he confined his mind to his-estate, 
he might have merited the character of a virtuous chief; but his 
greatness of mind made him look up to the empire, and he cared 
not by what steps he was to-dascend. . 7 

“ Shere left many monuments of his magnificence behind him. 
From Sonargaum, in Bengal, to that branch of the Indus called the 
Nilab, which is fifteen hundred coss, he built caravanserais at every 
stage, and dug a well at the end of every coss. Besides, he raised 
many magnificent mosques for the worship of God on the highway, 
wherein he appointed readers of the Koran, and priests. He or- 
dered, that, at every stage, all travellers, without distinction of 
country or religion, should be entertained, according to their 


quality, at the public expence. He, at the same time, planted — 


rows of fruit-trees along the roads, to preserve travellers from the 
scorching heat of the sun, as well as to gratify their taste. Horse- 


posts were placed at proper distances, for forwarding quick intelli- © 


gence to government, and for the advantage of trade and corres. © 


pondence: this establishment was new in India. Such was the 
public security during his reign, that travellers and merchants, 


throwing down their goods, went without fear to sleep on the 


highway. 


«It js said, that Shere, being told his beard grew white, replied, — 








** it was true that he had obtained the empire towards the’ r. 
He divided his time into four equal parts :—oue he appropriated to 
the distribution of public justice, one to the regulations « rmy, 


ene to warship, andthe remainder to rest. aad recreation, p 
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tas, buried at Sehsaram, his. original. @tate, in a magnificent 
sepulehre which, he had built in the middle of a great reservoir 
of water.” P. 144. 


The author subjoins in a note: 


“This fine monument of the magnificence of Shere. still remains 
entire. The artificial lake, which surrounds it, is not much less 
than a mile in circumference. The following is a poetical descrip- 
tion of it: | 


« From ’midst a limpid pool, superbly high, 
The massy dome obtrudes into the sky : 
Upon the banks more humble tombs abound 
Of faithful servants, who their chief surround. 
The monarch still seems grandeur to dispense, 
And e’en in death maintains pre-eminence.” 
Asiatic Miseellan Ye 


After the death of Shere Snah, A.D. 1545, the empire was 
governed fur nine years by tyrants of little note; ull Hlomayon, 
who after his overthrow by Shere had retired to Cabul, regained 
the threne.of Delhi in a great battle won chielly by the valour 
of. his.sou, who was afterwards, the renowned Akbar; aud thus 
terminated she sovereignty of the Afghans over Hindustan, Ho- 
nmayou lived only about a year to enjoy the fruits of lis victory : 
his death is thus related by Feri$ita ia the language of Dow. 


“ In the evening of the first Ribbi, Homayon walked out upon 
the terrace of the library, and sat down there for some time to 
enjoy the fresh air. When the Emperor began to descend the 
steps of the stairs, from the terrace, the crier, according to custom, 
proclaimed the time of pel bt The King, contormably to the 
practice of religion, stood still upon this occasion, and repeated the 
culma (or creed), and then sat down upon the second step of the 
stairs, till the proclamation was ended. When he‘was going to 
rise, he supported himself upon a staff, which unfortunately slipped 
upon the marble, and the King fell headlong from the top to the 
bottem of the stairs. He was taken up ipsensible, and laid upon 
his bed: he soon recovered his speech, and the physicians adminis- 
tered all their art; but in vain: for upon the eleventh, about sun 
set, his soul took her flight to paradise. He was buried in the new 
city, upon the banks of the river; and a noble ‘tomb was erected 
over him, some years after, by his son Akbar. Homayon died at 
the age of fifiy-one, alter a reign of twenty-five years, both in 
Cabul and India.” Vol. IT, p. 196. , 


The independence of expired. with Shere Shah ; on 
his ascending the throne of Delhi, it merged imto the empire : 
afterwards it was sometimes an integral goverment a a province 
of the empire, and at others it was occupied by rebellious chiefs ; 


but 
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but its Nuwabs never becawe absolutely insdependent, till the 
declension and extinction of the authority of the Moghals onthe 
death of Mohammed Wein 1747.. ‘The. power of, the —— 
was established in Bengal withia ten years from that period.» 

‘The Emperor Akbar ascended the throne of Hindostan: A. D. 
1556; and his reign, lasting about, 50 years yery nearly, syuchtos 
izes with. that of.our Queen Elizabeth... His youth gave promis 
of future excellence, which his matures age abundantly duldlled. 
It has rarely fallen to the Jot of the historian to record virtues of 
4 more princely cast than these which distinguished this highly- 
cifted monarch. — Ferishta bas drawn his character in the follow- 
Ing passages : 


«“ He loved glory to excess, and thirsted after a reputation for 
personal valour ; he encouraged learning with the bounty of kings,” 
and delighted in history, whieh is in truth the school of sovereigns, 

As his warm and active disposition prompted him to perform actions | 
worthy of the divine pen ef the poety so he was particularly fond of 
heroic compositions in versé. In short, the faults of Akbar were 
virtues carried to extremes ; and if he sometimes did things beneath 
the dignity of a-great king, he never did any thing unworthy ome, 
good man. | His name lives, and will for ever live, the glory of 
house of ‘Timur, and an example of renown to the kings of t 
world.” Dow, vol. ii. p- 275. 

” Daring his jong reign, Akbar caused inquiries to be made, ta 
ascertain this population, the natural productions, the manufictures, 
&e. of the dilferent provinces; the result of which, with various 
regulations arising therefrom, were formed into a book called the 
Ayeen Akbary, or Institutes of Akbar, which still exists in the 
Persian language. . He endeavoured to correct the ferocity of his 
cK ountryiien ; was A ah to the religion and customs of the 
Ilindoos: and wishing to revive the le: varning of the Brahmins, 
which Kad been pers secuted as profane by the ignorant Muftis, he 
orderett: the celebrated observatory at Benares to be repaired, 
invited the Brahmins to return to their studies, and assured them of 
his protection.” Crawford's Sketches, Vol. i. p. 94. 


The Ayeen Akbary- was drawn.up by Abul Fazil the sinister 
of Akbar, and the Sully of his country. Lt has been arenas 
by Gladwin; and affords us a view winch is still very interesti 
of the statistics of Elindoostan.. Our concern, however, eith 
Akbar is confined to the affairs of Be ngal, <1 

We have seen that Bengal ceased to be an independent i 
dom in the time of Shere “hah; but the line of Mohammie 
Bengal kings ‘still remained. The last of these Daood 
abandoning the politics of his predecessor, who had. c 


onseuted 
to hold his dominions of the Emperor, and relying upon his.i ne 
e€ 





mense resources, which had accumulated during the pr 
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peaceful reign, sought a pretext forquarrelling with Akbar, and 
marched di ite his territories. Daood, being driven from 
some strong posts, was pursued into Orissa, where he made a 
formidable stand: his chief reliance was-on 200 furious elephants 
laced in the front of his line of battle; whilst his antagonist 
had a number of small cannon mounted on carriages. ‘The con- 
test was the severest, which had ever taken place between the 
Moghuls and the Afghans. Victory declared in favour of the 
former, but it was dearly purchased. Five days elapsed, before 
conquerors were in a condition to advance : Davod, however, 
sulicited peace, and was suffered to retain the province of Orissa, 
while his conqueror Monaim Khan took upon him the govern- 
ment of Bengal; but shortly afterwards he died at Gour ina 
pestilence, which raged in that unhealthy district. ‘The death of 
Monaim served the Afghans as a signal for insurrection; but after 
some resistance they were again deteated, and Daood being taken 
prisoner was condemned to lose his head: the line of Moham- 
medan Bengal kings, which was terminated by his death, had 
subsisted above 250 years; and with him the Afghan nation lost 
their sovereignty over Bengal, of which they had been in pos- 
session for nearly four centuries. Our author remarks ; 


“ The government of the Atyhans in Bengal cannot be said to 
have been monarchial, but nearly resembled the feudal system, 
introduced by the Goths and Vandals into Europe. Bukhtyar 
Khulijy, and the succeeding conquerors, made choice of a certain 
district as their own domain; the other districts were assigned to. 
the inferior chiefs, who subdivided the lands amongst their petty 
commanders, each of whom maintained a certain number of soldiers, 
composed principally of their relations or dependants ; these per- 
sons however did not cultivate the soil themselves, but each officer 
was the landlord of a small estate, having under him a certain 
number of Hindoe tenants, to whom, from the principle of self- 
interest, he conducted himself with justice and moderation: and 
had it not been for the frequent change of masters, and constant 
scenes of rebellion, and invasion, in which private property was little 
regarded, the cultivators of the soil would have been placed in a 
stute of comparative happiness; and agriculture would have fiou- 
rished, as it subsequently did in another part of India, under the 
government of their countrymen, the Robhillas. 

** The condition of the upper classes of Hindoos, must, doubt- 
less, have been much deteriorated ; but it is probable that many of 
the Afghan officers, averse to business, or oe pag. | called away 
from their homes to attend their chiefs, farmed out their estates to 


the opulent Hiudoos, who were also permitted to retain the advan- 
tages of manufactures and commerce. 


“ The authority of the Afghan kings of Bengal depended much 
upon their petsonal ability and conduct.” We have seen them, on 
! some 
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some occasions, acting as despotic sovereigns; at other times pos- 
sessing little or no influence beyond the town or city in which they 
resided,—often insulted, and even murdered, by their menial 
servants.” P. 164. 


By the death of Daood, Bengal together with Behar and 
Orissa fell into the uncontrouled possession of Akbar, and 
Moghuls for the most part were appointed to the government. 
The Moghul chiets, however, becoming disgusted and disaffected 
in consequence of some new financial arrangements, the Emperot 
in order to reduce them to obedience gave the command of a 
powerful army to a Hindoo, ‘the Raja Todermal. ‘This was 
found to be a politic step ; the Raja by his great influence amon 
the Hindoo' zemindars prevailed ef thern to withhold from the 
rebels the necessary supplies; while on.the other hand he was 
ehabled, by the prompt remittance of half a million of rupees 
from the Evnperor, to pay them in ready money for every thing 
brought to his camp. Similarity of religion served to increase 
their zeal ; aud famine soon compelled the rebels to separate in 
search of food. The conduct, however, of the vizier, who very 
unseasonably called upon several chieftains in the raja’s army to 
account for sums of money received in their former commands, 
destroyed the harmony, which had hitherto’ subsisted ‘among 
them, and had nearly been futal to the mterests of the Emperor. 
At no period did“Akbar during his long reign find himself involved 
in so much embarrassinent. He was prevented from placing 
himself at the head of the Raja’s army by disturbances, ‘which 
had broken out in Guzéfat; and he was threatened with’ an ine 
vasion by his own brother from Cabul. In these difficulties he 
was obliged to solicit the services of nobles, who had long with 
drawn from the court disgraced or in disgust. To one of. these, 
Aazim Khan, he gave the chief command of the army in Behar; 
whe reported, however, that every thing was to be dreaded from. 
the distractions, which prevailed inthe eastern provinces. ‘The’ 
Emperor, therefore, to-avert the aischiefs of divided authority, 
superseded the Raja, and. appointed Aazim Khan to the united 
government of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Soon afterwards,’ 
however, we tind the latter province in the hands of the Afghans, 
who seem to have been constantly on the alert’to establish them- 
selves, whereverthey could discover an opening. Bengal and Behar 
still remained subject to the [imperial authority, and were given to 
the Raja Man Sing, but the Afghans still maintained themgelves in. 
Orissa, till the zeal of the Raja was. animated to more vi orous., 
exertions by indignation at their impiety im having seized upon, 
the sacred térritory, and temple of Jagernaut: having recoyer 
Orissa t6 the Emperor, be made Rajemahel on the Ganges, i 
capila 
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capital of the three provinces. But though the Afghans were 
subdued, their spirit was still unbroken: during the remainder 
of Akbar’s reign they twice invaded Bengal, but were expelled 
by the Raja Man Sing. Akbar’s death took place, A,D. 1605. 
The empire, though less extensive than it had been under some 
of the princes of the. Afghan dynasty, was far more firmly con- 
solidated: it comprised the countries lymmg between the 19th end 
SOth parallels of north latitude, and extended about twenty five 
de ‘grees from east to west. ‘The military establishment was 
300,000 horse and the same number ef infantry; and the re- 
venues were 32 millions sterling, ma country where the produce 
of the earth is five times cheaper than in England,. besides. cus- 
tumary presents to a large amount. Such was the flourishing 


condition ef the house of ‘Timur under a prince, who seems to 


have used despotic power, chiefly in promoting the prosperity 
of the nations placed under his coutroal. He died at Agra, 
says Ferishta, “ amidst the tears of his sudjects, who loved him 
as their father, admired. him as their leader, and feared him,as 
their prince.” Lt is curious to reflect, tat the conduct of men, 
in whose veins flowed the blood of Znghis and Tameylane, should 
abate our horror of despotism, while the enormitieg, which 
usually mark the career of vulgar tyrants, raised to power ‘by 
popular acclamation, warn us to guard our freedom. 

Akbar was succeeded by his son Jehangire; one of whose 
first acts was to recall Raja Man Sing from Bengal, wid to Con. 
fer the government of the three provinces on his own foster- 
brother Cuttub Addeen ; ; whose arrival at Rajemahel “ives rise 
to the following very curious and romantic piece-of history, taker 
principally from Dow. 


** Some months after the arrival of the new governor at the 
capital of Bengal, he took offence that Shere Afgun, .a noblemat! 
celebrated for his great prowess, but who, disgusted with ‘court, 
had retired to his estate in Burdwan, had not come to Rajemahel, 
to congratulate him upon his accession to the’ government; h¢ 
therefore summoned him to appear, and to clear himself from some 
charges of which he stood accused. Shere, suspecting that trea- 
chery was designed, refused to move from Burdwan; and the Vice- 
roy, having represented this contumacious Conduct to the Emperor, 
received orders to send Shere Afgun a prisoner to court; and if 
this measure should be found impracticable, to put him to death, 
either by open force or by stratagem. 

“ Such were the ostensible niotives assigned for this transaction ; 
but, in order to elucidate the real cause of this evett, it becomes 
requisite to revert to the History of Hindoostan, and to introduce 
to the reader one of the most celebrated characters that has ever 
uppeared on the theatre of Asia, 

“ About 
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* About twenty years before this period, Chaja Aiass, a a i 
of the western Tartary, left that country to pusli his: fortetiie in 
Hindoostan. He was descended of an ancient and ndoble ‘fainily, 
fallen into decay by various revolutions of fortune.’ He, however, 
had reeeived a good education, which was all his parents*could 
bestow. Falling in love with a young woman as poor as dinself, 
he married; but he found ‘it dificult to provide tor her the ‘very 
necessaries of lite. Reduced to the last extremity; he tarned his 
thoughts upon India, the usual resource of the needy ‘l'artars of the 
north. He left privately triends, who either would «not, of could 
vot assist him, and turned his face to a foreign countty. - His all 
consisted of one sorry horse,’ and a very small sum of nioney; 

which had proceeded from the sale of his other effects. “Placing 
his wife upon the horse,-he walked by her side. She happened to 
be with child, and could ill endure the fatigueof so great a journey. 
‘Their scanty pittance of money was ‘soon expended : they had even 

subsisted for some days upon eHarity, when they arrived on the 
skirts of the Great Solitudes which separate ‘Tartary from the 
dominions of the family of ‘Timur, in India. Na house was there 
to cover them from the inclemency of the weather; no hand to 
relieve their wants. ‘To returh, tas certain misery } to proceed 
was apparent destruction. 

“ They had tasted three days : to ste their misforturies, the 
wife of Aiass was taken in labour. She begun to ‘reproach “her 
husband for leaving‘ his native country at an unfortunate hour; for 
exchanging ® quiet, though poor life, for the ideal “prospect ‘of 
wealth in a distant country. In this distressed situation she brought 
forth a daughter. They remained in the place for some ‘hours, 
with a vain hope that travellers might pass that way. “They were 
disappointed: human feet seldom tread these deserts. ‘The sue 
declined apace: they feared the ‘approach of night: the place was 
the haunt of wild beasts; and'should they escape their hunger, they 
must fall by their own. Chaja Aiass, in this extremity, having 
placed his wife on the horse, found himself so much exhausted 
that he could scarcely moves. “To carry the child was impossible: 
the mother could not ever hold herself fast onthe horse." A long 
contest began between humanity and necessity: the latter prevailed, 
and they agreed to expose the child on the highway. ‘The infant, 
covered with leaves, was placud under a tree; and the disconsolate 
parents proceeded in tears." 

‘When they had advanced about a nilibe from the place, end the 
eyes of the mother ‘could nolonger distinguish the solita a 
under which she had Jeft her di wightér, she gave way to gti 
throwing herself from the ‘horse on the ground, exclaimed, « we 
child! my child!’? She endeavoured to raise herself but she had 
ho strength to return. Aiass was pierced to the heart. He pre- 
vailed upon his wife to sit down: he promised to bring her the 
infant. He arrived at the place.’ No sooner had his eyes reached 
the child, than he was s almost struck dead ‘With horror. A’ black 
snake, 
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snake, it is said, was coiled around it ; and Aiass believed he beheld 
hun extending his fatal j jaws to devour the infant. The father rushed 
forward: the serpent alarmed at his vociferation, retired into the 
hollow tree. He took up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the 
mother. He gave her child into her arms; and, as he was inform- 
ing her of the wonderful escape of the infant, some travellers ap- 
peared and soon relieved them of all their wants. They proceed- 
ed gradually, and came to Lahore, 

** The Emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiass, kept his court at . 
Lahore. Asuf Khan, one of that monarch’s principal omrahs, 
attended then the presence. He was a distant relation to Aiass 
and he received him with attention and friendship. ‘To employ him, 
he made him his own secretary. Aiass soon recommended himself 
to Asuf in that station; and, by some accident, his diligence and 
ability attracted the notice of the Emperor, who raised him to the 
command of a thousand horse. He became, in process of time, 
master of the household; and his genius being still greater than 
even his good fortune, he raised himself to the office and title of 
Actimad-ul-Dowla, or High-treasurer of the empire. Thus he, 
who had almost perished through mere want in the desert, became, 
in the space of a few years, the first subject in Tndia. 

*“ The daughter, who had been born to Aiass. in the desert, 
received, soon after bis arrival at Lahore, the name of Mher-ul- 
Nissa, or the Sun of Women. She had some right to the «a 
tion ; for in beauty she excelled all the ladies of the east. She was 
educated with the utmost care and attention. In music, in dancing, 
in poetry, in painting, she had no equal among her sex. Her dis- 
position was volatile, her wit lively and satirical, her spirit lofty and 
uncontrouled. Selim, the prince-royal, visited one day her father. 
When the public entertainment was over, when all, except the 
principal guests, were withdrawn, and wine was brought on the 
table, the ladies, according to custom, were introduced in their 
veils. ‘The ambition of Mher-ul-Nissa aspired to a conquest of the 

wince. She sung,—he was in raptures; she danced,—he could 
Ladin be restrained by the rules of decency to his place. Her 
stature, her shape, her gait, had raised his ideas of her beauty to 
the highest en When his eyes seemed to devour her, she, as 
by accident, dropt her veil ; and shone upon him, at once, with all 
her charms. The confusion, which she could well feign, on the 
occasion, heightened the beauty of her face. Her timid eye by 
stealth fell upon the prince, and kindled all his soul into love. He 
was silent for the remaining part of the evening. She endeavoured 
to confirm, by her wit, the conquest which the charms of her 
person had made.” PP. 192. 


We regret that our limits allow us only to abridge the re- 
mainder of this chapter, Selim; who was afterwards. the Em- 
peror Jehangire, is overpowered by charms played off with so 

had been betrothed by her 
father 


much dexterity : Mher-ul-Nissa 
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futher to Shere Afgun: Akbar honourably refuses to employ his 
influence in dissolving the contract: she becomes the wife of 
Shere; and Selim ascends the throne. Shere is loaded with 
honours, but is at the same time insidiously exposed to dangers, 
which remind us of the labours of Hercules: but he escapes from 
them all, till at length Cuttub, by order of the Emperor, 
contrives to circumvent and dispatch him, but not without the 
sacrifice of his own life. Mbher-ul-Nissa is not absolutely incou- 
solable, and Jehangire repents of a vow which he had made uever 
to see the lady, who had, though unconsciously, been the cause 
of his favorite Cuttub’s death. The marriage, therefore 1s, so- 
lemnized ; and the Empress under the new name of Noor Jehan 
(Light of the World) conjointly with Jehangire rules the Empire 
of India. 


‘A circumstance so uncommon,” says our author, “ in an 
Asiatic government, is thus recorded on the coin of that period: 
by order of the Emperor Jehangire gold acquired a hundred times 
additional value, by the name of the Empress Noor Jehan.” 


She was a woman of a masculine and daring spirit; and while 
in the exercise of political power she broke through the restraints 
ordinarily imposed upon her sex in the East, she seems net to 
have been addicted to cruelty or any other vice, and maintained 
the reputation of unblemished chastity. She survived the Em- 
peror many years, but after his death retired upon a splendid pen- 
sion, and died at Lahore. | 

The successor of Cuttub Addeen in the government of Bengal 
was Jehangire Cooly Khan; a personage, who is described as an 
odd compound of rigour and whim: his method of prevailing 
upon tardy tenants to pay up their arrears is to us quite original; 


though we doubt whether it would have much effect upon English 
farmers : 


*‘ In his disposition were blended the opposite qualities of piety 
and cruelty: he constantly retained in his service a hundred per- 
sons, who could repeat the Koran by heart, and who, at the end of 
every repetition, bestowed on him the merit arising therefrom. He 
also attended prayers five times daily, and was much employed in 
religious offices ; but, as a judge, he was inexorable. While engaged 
in prayers, he frequently, by a motion of his hand, gave the signal 
for the flogging, hanging, or beheading a culprit. He was at all 
times attended by a hundred trumpeters, who, whenever the villa- 
gers disputed with him respecting their rents, used to maké so 
dreadful a noise, a8 terrified the rustics into submission, He was 
also constantly accompanied by a hundred Cashmirian archers, who 
could bring down the smailest bird in its flight, and who were ready 
to pierce with their arrows any person pointed out in the crowd: 
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in short, he was detested by the inhabitants of Behar; but, fortu» 
nately for those of Bengal, he died in little more than a year after 
he had assumed that goverment, and before he had time to make 
them feel the effects of his cruelty. 


We have hitherto heard nothing of the Europeans in Hindos- 
tan: in a future number we shall have oceasion -to- trace the 
origin of that power, which having been shored among differen? 
Luropear states, is now exclusively possessed by the British. 


( To be continued.) 
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Arr. Il. The Bride of Abydos. A Turkish Tale. By 
Lord Byron. Ato. 5s. Gd. Murray. 1813, © 


CRITICISM, as it was first instituted by the great masters of 
the science, was intended as a standard of sound judgement, to 
Ulustrate the principles of the sublime and beautiful by examples 
drawu from the most perfect models, not teselect and maguily 
the failures of mediocrity; to pout out the beauties of a cele- 
brated work, and not to descend to those trithng negligencies and 
errors, which must escape even the greatest poet m the fervour 
of lis imagination, and im the length of his labour. But when 
the style of the poet and the taste of the age have matually vi- 
tiated each other, the genius of poetry, as well as the constitu- 
tien of the body politic, must be recalled to the first principles 
ef the art. Respecting these, it is neither withiw the limits nor 
the intention of eur present design to enter into an investigation 
of their properties, or a disquisition on their merits; it is enough 
fur our purpose to observe, that he who feels an anxiety that hie 
poetry may live beyond the capricious applause of the present 
day, mest form his style upon those general rules which are the 
land-marks of critcisin in every age, aud which, long after the 
mannerisms of ove period have been forgotten m the solecisms 
of another, will secure him the permauent admusation of pos- 
terity, 

‘Phere was a tme when the fashion of the day displayed itself 
i laxnviance of immgery, quaintncss of atlusion, and ambition of 
meretricious ornament; the taste of the present age appears to 
he Test m the admiration of @ mawkish affectation of simplicity, 
whieh # diguities by the name of Nature, andto sanction a ser- 
vile aud insipid copy of the meanness and awkwardness of our 
black letter ballads. The dotage of poetry will betake itse!f, as 
aw last resource, to the imitation of the trifics and absurdities of” 
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tts childhood ; as the old nurse (according to G. Colman’s apt 
Hlustration) delights to ape the unmeaning prattle of the infant 
in her arms. Poets of a second-rate genius must flatter the pre- 
vailing taste of the age in which they live, in order to secure that 
ddmiration and applause which are the objects of their ambition. 
But it is a circumstance to be muth latnented when those, whose 
powers both of invention and expression might place them above 
a negligent submission: to the absurdities of the reiguing taste; 
become its victims. 

These cursory remarks have been called forth by a general 
view of the poem before tis, which, from the anexampled rapi- 
pidity of it8 circulation, and from the general applause with 
which it has been received, becomes a prominent object in the 
poetical department of a literary journal. Lord Byron has dis- 
tinguished himself as the author of two poems since his re- 
turn to England. Of the general character of his writings we may 
with justice assert, that he conceives forcibly, and draws origi- 
nally, with a prevailing tendency to gloom and despondency. Yet 
melancholy as are the strains of the “ Bride of Abydos,” it i# 
distmguished from his former productions by a larger portion of 
tenderness and affection. For this gloomy bias, the noble Lord 
thay perhaps avail himself of the authority of Mad. de Stael, a 
bady whom every one seems eager to cite, and proud to admire : 
we should indeed doubt whether any Review, on any subject, 
could have a chance of being read, if it did not contain a quota~ 
tion from this celebrated authoress, as a passport to approbation: 
* A lepoque, od nos vivons, la melancolie, est ld veritable in- 
spiration du talent; qui ne se sent pas atteint par ce sentiment, 
ne peut pas pretendre a une grande gloire comme éctivain : c'est 
a ce prix, qu'elle est achétée.” 

The scene of the poem is laid in Anatolia, im the court of a 
powerful pacha of that province, situated, as the title informs us, 
near Abydos. The unity of place is strictly preserved through- 
out the whole story, as ut no time are we tratispotted beyond 
the environs of the pacha’s haram. The noble Lord’s predilec- 
tion for ‘Turkish ground is readily accounted for by his actual 
Visit to the scenes most congenial to his fancy, and best explained 
by the effusions of bis own feelings. 


“« Oh yet—for there my steps have been ; 
These feet have pressed the sacred shore.” 


The features of a country, which we have personally witnegsedy 
are described with an accuracy which no industry nor reading cat 
emmiate, and are pourtrayed with a natural warmth, whieh wo 
effort of imagination can impart. a having pre-oecupied: 
the fields of high+flown romance, and W. Scott -having ran- 
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sacked the archives of feodal times, and the scenery of his native 
mountains, to dress out his wild and wandering strains, Lord 
Byron has wisely chosen his station on Turkish ground. The 
plains of the lesser Asia may be said to have been hitherto un- 
trodden by the footsteps of modern poets; and from the partia- 
lity which our noble author seems to entertain for his ground, we 
may hope that these tales of love are but a prelude to a poem of 
amore enlarged and magnificent structure, founded on one of 
those bold and prominent points, which the revolutions in the 
‘Turkish empire appear to present. 

When, however, a native of the British Iskes reads of the 
‘€ clime of the East and the land of the Sun,” he w apt to 
travel, in imagination, some degrees beyond the lesser Asia. 
From oar childhood we have been accustomed to consider Persia 
as the land of the Sun, being represented as such both in the 
page of history and the fictions of poetry, from the adoration 
there paid to the heavenly bodies, aud from its situation as the 
exstern frontier of the civilized world. From the extension of 
our geoy raphieal knowledge, we are not likely to contract our 
ideas uf the easter portion of the projected sphere, taking our- 
selves as the middle points nor from the accession of Persian 
poetry, both real and fietitions, which of late years has been 
poured in upon us, shall we be inclined to withdraw. our. alle- 
giance from the ancient dominions of the solar majesty. We. 
read, indeed, of the Empire of the East, the seat of which was 
2t Constantinople, but we must at the same tine remember, that 
it was called the Empire of the East im contradistinction ouly to 


the Enspire of the West; but when to the “ clime of the East” 


is added “ the land of the Sun,” we cannot but extend our ideas 
to countries far more eastward im actual position, and more pe- 
culiarly the land of the Sun in poetical geography. If, however, 
the noble Lord’s more accurate iaformation, or more classical 
fancy, should term the whole of the region to tke east of Greece 
the land of the Sun, we cannot contend against his interpretation 
of “ Anatolia,’ although, to our minds, the lea attached to its 
derivation has been long since. lout. 
_ ‘The tale opens with the Pacha Giaffir seated in his divan, with 
a countenance of more than usual anxiety aud thought. He 
orders Haroun, the chief of his eunuchs, to conduct his daughter 
Zuleika from her tower into his presence, that he may a¢qdaint 
her with his cetermination respecting her future disposal. His 
son Selim here excuses her absence trom the haram, she having 
wandered, under bis protection, to contemplate the beauties of 
an eastern morning. ‘To this account the pacha replies with in- 
dignation, “ Son of aslave:” and reproaches him in the bit- 
terest terms with the degradation of such active pursuits, and 
the 
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the cowardice of a contemplative mind. ‘“ Son of a slave,” re- 
plies Selim in thought, “ and who my sire?’ ‘The angry eye of 
Selim is met by that of his father, who reads in it the sujlen and 
rebellious purpose of his heart, but mistrasts his power of exe- 
cution. This scene of anger and altercation is broken off by 
the introducuon ef Zuleika, in honour of whoze appearance the 
poet changes his measure, 


«¢ Soft—as the memory of buried love— 
Pure—as the prayer which childhood wafts above— 
Was she—the daughter of that rude old chief, 
Who met the maid with tears—but not of grief.’ 


She is informed of her father’s intention to wed her to one of 
the line of Carasman, Oglou, the Bey or Governor of Magnesia. 
She hears her sentence wiih silence and submission, but not 
without a tear. ? 


«* So bright the tear in beauty’s eye : 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry— 
So sweet the blush of bashfulness, 
Even pity scarce can wish it less.”* 


The Giaffir mounts his steed, and accompanied by his Moorish 
attendants hastens to witness the exercise of his treops, An in- 
terview now ensues between Zuleika and her brother, which re- 
minds us strongly of a scene in the Ethwald of Miss Buaiilie.— 
‘The playful fondness of Zuleika bears a strong resemblance to 
the same interesting feature in the character of Bertha, act 1. sc. 
2. Weare induced to mark the similitude, as the manners of 
both the females are foreign to the general description of poe- 
tical heroines. It may not be improper to remark, once for 
all, that an illustration of the beauties of one poem by parallel 
passages in another, different perhaps both in style and language,’ 
cannot be construed by any one, who can extend his ideas beyond 
the mere voluine before him, into a charge of plagiarism. 

To return to the story—Selim still remains absorbed in 
thought; the playful tenderness of Zuleika is in vain ewployed 
to move ‘his countenance from its mute and motionless expres- 
sion. She offers him arose, as a messenger (according to the 
‘Turkish fable) from the nightingale ; promising a strain more 
cheerful than usual, to soothe and dissipate his sorrow. 


*“ What—not receive my foolish flower? 

Nay then I am itideed unblest : 

On me can thus thy forehead lower? 

And knowest thou not who loves thee best? 
Oh, Selim dear!—Oh more than dearest! 
Say, isit 1 thou hat’st or fearest? 
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Come lay thy hand upon my breast, 

And I will kiss thee into rest, 

Since words of mine and songs must fail, 
Even from my fabled nightingale.—” 


She utters a vow that without his consent she will not become 
the bride of Osman Bey, as she conceives that he must have 
been the enemy of her brother. Selim is rouzed from his trance ; 
he explains at some length the cause of his melancholy, in the 
reproaches of his father, and closes his speech with mysterious 
threats of future revenge : 


Think not I am what I appear, , 
I've arms, and friends, and vengeance near.”’ 


The answer of Zuleika is full of the tenderest expression, 
The following passage brings to our recollection an exquisite 
Beene In Venice Preserved, Act 1. 


“* To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 
Or stand with smiles uomurmuring by, 
And lighten half thy poverty.” 


‘© BeLVIDERA. 
** Though the bare earth be all our resting place, 
Its roots our food, some clit our habitation, 
I?ll make this arm a pillow for thy head, 
And as thou sighing ly’st, and swelled with sorrow 
Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest, 


Then praise our God, and watch thee til) the morning.” 
Act I, 


The canto concludes with a promise, on her part, to meet him 
at twilight in her ceil within the garden of the esti and here 
the tale assumes a dramatic form ; and indeed the entire scene, 
perhaps even the whole poem, were it not for the metre, is ad- 
mirably adapted for scenic representation. But, however happy 
we should be to see the story and the expressions of the poem 
worked into a legitimate drama, we trast that it will not be dis- 

raced bya metamorphosis into that farrago of absurdity, a mo- 
» hi melo-drama. . 

In the second canto, the tale reconmences with a description 
of the chamber of Zuleika. ‘The ornainents of a 'Vurkish. apart- 
ment in the haram are accurately pourtrayed. The poet has 
here, by an elegant artifice, thrown into the last line the circum- 
stance which, if previously known by the reader, would have 
rendered such a description flat and uninteresting. 
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** Round her lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom flowers in urns ef China’s mould; 
The richest work of Iran’s loom, 
And Sheeraz’ tribute of perfume ; 
All that can eye or sense delight 
Are gathered in that gorgeous reo — 
But yet it hath an air of gloom — 
She, of this Peri cell the sprite, 
What deth she hence, and on so rude anight?” 


The next stanza discovers her in the garden, with Selun by her 
eric, in their way to her favourite grottu. Ou her arrival, she 
finds the appearance of ut changed. In an obseure coruer she 
views a pile of arms, and a sword stained with blood. Selina 
throws off his vest, and discovers himself armed and aceoutred 
like a Galiongée, or Turkish sador. He unfolds the mysterious 
secret © that he was not «what le seemed,” and discovers him- 
self to be no Jonzer now the brother of Zuleika. Her answer to 
these unexpected udmgs is expressed in all the pathos of artless 
juhoccnece, - 


* Oh! not my brother !—yet unsay— 
God! am I left alone en earth; 
To mourn—I dare not curse—the day 
That saw my solitary birth! ~ 
On! wilt thou love me now ne mere ? 
My sinking heart foreboded ill; 
But know me all I was before, 
‘Thy sister —friend—Zuleika still.” - 


Selim relates at considerable length the history of his life. 
Tle discovers himself to be the son of Abdallah, & brother of - 
Giallir. <A ra. corous hatred had long existed between the bro- 
thers, which termimated im the murder of Abdailah, from: ua 
poison which was administered to bim while in the bath, by the 
order of Giaflir. Drom some doubtful reason, whether frem re- 
morse, or from the desire of an heir, Selim, while an infant, was 
secretly adopted by Giaflir, atl educated as his own sun. The - 
secret of his real birth was disclosed to him in due time by Ha- 
roun, the faithful slave of his father, who witwessed, but dared 
not revenge, the death of his master. Ln process of time the 
haughty pride of Giaffir discovered itself im a contemptuous aver- 
sion to the child of a murdered byother, and the indignation of 
Selim was daily increased by a thirst of revenge for the blood of 
his father. He now declares himself to Zuleika the leader of a 
horde of pirates, to whom the chance of an adventure had first 
introduced him, and to which the tyranny of his pretended father 


had driven him, as a dreadiul refuge. Le closcs his long nar- 
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ration with protestations of love, and a requisition that, both for her 
father’s sake and her own, she would fly with him that very night, 
as the morning would witness the arrival of Osman Bey. ‘The 
ensuing lines will greet the classical ear as a lively representation 
of the mute amazement of the appalled but muocent Zuleika. 
‘The dramatic effect of the subsequent passage adds a spirit of 
reality to the scene 


“* Zuleika mute and motionless 
Stood like that statue of distress— 
When, her last hope for ever gone, 
The mother hardened into stone; 
All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobe!— 
But ere her lip, or even her eye 
Essayed’ to speak, or look reply— 
Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far flash’d on high a blazing torch! 
Another—and another—and another— 
* Oh fly—no more—yet now my more than brother?” 


Giaftir and his guards hurry on, in the heat of pursuit, towards 
the grotto.—* Selim stands dauvtless, and entreats Zuleika to re- 
main there for her own security, with an oath that he will not 
attempt the life of her father.—H¢ flies to his comrades, who 
are seen approaching on the water to his rescue. 


‘« His boat appears—not five oars length— 
His comrades strain with desperate strength— 
On! are they yet in time to save? 
His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
Wet—wild—unwearied to the strand 
They struggle—now they touch the land! 
‘They come—’tis but to add to slaughter— 
His heart’ *s best blood is on the water!” 


. He fatls by a carbine, from the hand of Giaffir, and his body 
is washed from the shore by the waves. Before even the death 
of Selim, the heart of Zuleika, who had remained motionless 
within the grotto, had burst with amazement, fear, and anguish. 

Such is the stor y of the Bride of Abydos; how far it may ex- 
cced the bounds of strict probability it is neither fair nor neces- 
sary to inquire, as the inquiry itself could not be suggested but 
by a very minute investigation; since then there is no incident 
which appears at first sight to shock our credulity, or to outrage 
our belief, we are bound to repose our confidence in the usual 
licence allowed to the invention of poetry. ‘The unity of time 
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and place, which are so nearly preserved throughout, breathe a 
spirit of life into the whole. The attention 1s not wearied by 
tedious details of the change of place, or the lapse of hours, 
nor the imagination exhausted by following the poet over unde- 
scribed intervals of space and time, ‘The action of the poem is 
included in less than twelve hours, and within the compass of a 
few hundred feet, yet every part is an animated and a moving pic- 
ture. ‘The conduct of the tale throughout seems to unite the 
most spirited freedom to the most accurate and artful judge- 
ment. 

From the specimens already given, it will appear that the de- 
scriptive parts of the second canto abound with life and fire. 
The death of Zuleika is one of the most brilliant passages in this 
or any other modern poem. It is conceived im the tenderest 
affection, it glows with the most poetic eloquence, it is:ex- 
pressed in the very pathos of simplicity. It might pass the 
ordeal of the severest criticism, and be scarcely touched by 
the fire. 


“« By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman’s eye is wet—man’s cheek is pale— 
Zuleika, last of Giaffir’s race, 
Thy destin’d lord is come too late, 
Hie sees not—ne’er shall see thy face! 

Can he not hear 
The loud wul-wuliech * warn his distant ear, 

Thy handmaids weaning at the gate, 

The Koran chaunters of the hymn of fate— 
The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 
Sighs in the hall, and shrieks upon the gale ; 

Tell him thy tale! 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 
That fearful moment when he left the cave 

Thy heart grew chill— 

He was thy hope, thy joy, thy love, thine all— 
And that last thought on him thou could’st not save 
Suffie’d to kill— ’ 
Burst forth in one wild cry—and all was still— 
Peace to thy broken heart and virgin grave !’” 


The allusion to the unfortunate fate of Hero and Leander, at’ 
the opening of the second canto, will be read by the scholar 
with much pleasure; and may perhaps remind him of the many 
exquisite passages in the long-neglected poem of the Pseudo- 
Muszeus, on the same subject; we cannot forbear cititig one 





* Wul-wulleh—the death song of the Turkish women, 
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line, as adding to “ the turret torch which blazed ‘on high,” 
new and most beautiful idea: 


Moipawy dvégaive, xal ode Eri Sedov Eparwy. 


The translation to the Troad is happily conceived, and pow- 
erfully expressed. 


* The winds are high—and Helles tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main, ° 
And night's descending shadows hide. . 
That field of blood bedew'd j in vainy , 
dhe desart of old Priam’s pride— - 
The tombs, sole relics of his reign, + 
All save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Sciv’s rocky isle!””— 


Ele proceeds to state his belief in the reality of the scene; 
now whatever may be the fate of the hypothesis of that con- 
suinmute scholar, Jacob Bryant, one fact is universally agreed 
upon, no less among the friends than among the opponents of 
his system, tame ny that Homer described most accurate ly 
every lineameut in the face of ghe country around. The ques- 
tion, therefore, » gs far as modern travellers are concerned, will 
be set at rest by considering the point at issue to be, not whether 
Homer placed the scene of his poem in the .froad, and whether 
his descriptions are answered by the feateres of couutry around ; 
but whether the Greek encampments actually existed in the 
plains of ‘Troy, or in the imagination of the poet; and whether 
the visions of the ancient bard were not as devoid of reality as 
the visions of the modern traveller, who in the heat of classical 
enthusiasm views the shores of the Hellespont peopled with the 
armies of Greece, und believes every tumulus to * contain no 
fabled hero’s ashes.” If, then, it is allowed that the poet tixed 
the scene of his action, whether real or imaginary, in the ‘Troad, 
we believe that it will require as much learning to prove the 
acuon real, as Bryant has expended to shew it to be imaginary, 
And as such an exhibition is not likely to take place in our 
times, the learned world, notwithstanding the frequent visita- 
tions to the ‘Troad, need not be alarmed, lest their repose should 
be again disturbed by the renewal of the controversy. 

We have before noticed the changes measure, in which liberty 
Lord Byron seems frequently to indulge. Ine short and hasty tale, 
the effect produced by the transition is often striking, but we 
are of opinion, that in a longer poem, the frequent recurrence of 
such a licence would give an air of hitteness and tiflmg, and 
considerably diminish any ideas of grandeur that might be at- 
tached to the whole. ‘The transition is happily introduced in 
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the second canto, where Selim, having closed his history, renews 
his protestations of love in heroic measure, a verse in which 
the noble Lord seems peculiarly to excel.—Many of the hnes 
are worthy of selection. 


‘«« Mark, where his garnage.and his conquests cease : 
He makes a solitude—and calls it peace! 

* * * 
Pow’r sways but by division—her resource’ 
The blest alternative of fraud or force.” . 


Our readers must have anticipated us in the recollection of 
the celebrated expression of Tacitus, “ Ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellapt;” and im the last couplet, the well known 
maxim of a politician, (Machiavel we believe,) “ Divide et im- 
pera.” We shall cite the ensuing lines, not only on account of 
their own beauty, but as they remind us*’of an exquisite passage 
in Tibullus, I, 1. 45. 


« Ay—let the loud winds whistle o’er the deck, 
So that these arms cling closer round my neck ; 
The deepest murmur of these lips shal! be 
No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee.” 


* Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem 
Et dominam tenero detinuisse sinu,’? &c, 


One extract more from this part of the poem will close our 
selection. ‘Lhe harmony and flow of the following lines is tuo 
elegant to -be passed over without observation. 


** Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 

Across the desert, or before the gale, 

Bound, where thoa wilt my barb, or glide my prow, 
But be the star that guides the wanderer, thou. 
Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark, 

The dove of peace, and promise to my ark ; 

Or since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life..”’ 


The grace of this passage is heightened in no small degree 
by the judicious application of a scriptural image. Similar 
allusions are not unfrequent m the poem, but not always with 
the sume success. Who in “ the ocean patriarch” would re- 
cognize Noah? The waters of the-universal deluge cannot ig 
any propriety of language be termed “ the ocean,” nor except- 
mg in the ark, is Noah recorded to haye ever embarked. ‘he 
expression therefore is evidently misapplied. Nor is the name 
which Sela assumes to himself, “ ‘The nephew of a Cain,” 
whore appropriate, for it does not appear from Seripture that 
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Abel ever had a son. The expression in itself is low and 
meagre, and from the non-existence of the personage alluded 
to, is awkward and obscure, In the following lines the illus- 
tration is more happy. 


« And oh! that pang where more than madness lies, 
The worm that will not sleep, and never dies: 
Thought of the gloomy day, and ghastly night, 

That dredil the darkness, and yet loathes the light ; 
That winds around, and tears the quiv’ring heart— 
Ah, wherefore not consume it, and depart ee 


“ The worm that never dies,” is indeed a most forcible illus- 
tration of that state of mind here described, a state of mind 
which Scripture alone can adequately pourtray, and Scripture 
alone can permanently relieve. We know not whether the 
noble Lord was aware of a very close imitation also of Job, 
viii. 13, When I say, my bed shall comfort me, my couch 
shall ease my complaint, then thou scarest me with dreams and 
terrifiest me with visions.—When I lie down, I say, when shall 
I arise, and the night be gone, I am full of tossingsto and fro, 
until the dawn of the day.”—-We are happy that the noble Lord 
can read and admire the language of Holy Writ; it is our 
ardent wish that such a mind may y drink deep of its spirit from 
above, and that while its phraseology animates and adorns his 
poetry, its consolations may strengthen and support his soul. 
it is only when misapplied, that its words add obscurity to ex.’ 
pression, Or its spirit infuses fanaticism into the heart. 

Before however we terminate our account of the prominent 
beauties of the poem, we cannot pass over in silence the con- 
clusion of the whole. At the foot of Zuleika’s tomb is 


a a single rose, faint and pale, and though the wintry 
winds 


“ May wring it from its stem—in vain— 
‘To-morrow sees it bloom again. 
The stalk some spirit gently rears 
And waters with celestial tears, 
* * . . ”..-s a 
«« To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen—but not remote— 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 
His long entrancing note.””— 
* o> ay . errr ty 
‘« And some have been who-could believe, 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
Yet harsh be they that blame) 
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That note so piercing and profound, 
Will shape and syllable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name. 
Tis from her cypress summit heard 
That melts in air, the liquid word— 
Tis from her lowly virgin earth 
That white rose takes its tender birth,” &c. &c. 


Of this most exquisite strain of fancy, of which we have 
given ouly detached portions, we may justly say, that it is con- 
ceived in the imagination of Ovid, and uttered in the tenderness 
of Virgil or Ariosto. ‘The wildness of the idea is so artificially 
tempered by the delicacy of the expression, as scarcely to he- 
tray its fabulous origin, _ From the blood of Adonis, according ° 
to the fancy of the ancient poets*, sprang the purple rose ; 
from the tears of Venus budded forth the anemone; on the 
hyacinth were impressed the notes of lamentation for the loss of 
Ajax; nor shall the pale and virgin rose be less dignified by its 
origin from the grave of Zuleika. 

When beauties, such as we have selected, exist in a poem, It 
becomes us to speak in the most measured terms of its failings, 
neither to violate the dignity of the poet, nor the province of, 
criticism, by searching, with industrious malignity, for trifling, 
faults and. occasional weaknesses. But where errors so often 
recur, as to lead us to suppose that they are either the effects, 
of design in the author, or of a vitiated style in the age, we ure 
then bound to deliver our opinion frankly on the point. 

‘The whole of the first canto appears to be so decidedly in- 
ferior to the second, that exceptiug a few brilliant passages, we 
should scarcely suppose it to be the work of the same hand. 
We admire the judgement of the poet in reining in his strength, 
and preserving his vigour unimpaired for the exertions demanded 
at the close of the poem, but we can see no reason why the 
whole first canto, (as far as expression is concerned,) should be 
cast in a secondary mould, ‘The noble Lord has shewn himself, 
on a former occasion, no less a critic than a poet; and in his 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” has given the truest 
estimate of the beauties and errors of his great rival in popular 
favour, Walter Scott. It must appear, therefore, somewhat 
remarkable, that he should so soon have practically recanted the 
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principles there advanced, and that he should now stand in the 
foremost ranks amoung the imitators of those very faults, which 
his own native taste taught him at that time to reprobate and 
expose. The narrative part of the first canto is im the true 
Scottian style of thought and expression. ‘This would lead us 
to suppose, that our noble author's ear, which at first disdained 
the awkward carelessness, and mawkish insipidity which too 
often occur amidst the beauties of that admired author, had now 
been so long accustomed to -his strains, as freely to adopt their 
style, more perhaps in conformity with the vitiated taste of the 
age, than his own better judgement. 

Our first objection lies against the four-foot measure, to the 
adoption of which may be traced most of the errors both in 
expression and style, which so considerably lower the standard 
of excellence in modern poetry. ‘The four-foot measure is well 
adapted to the light, humourous, and easy tale; that it is capable 
a'suv of expressing the most pathetic simplicity, both the noble 
Lord and Walter Scott have clearly shown; perhaps even in the 
description of hasty and hurried events the shortness of the 
verse may aptly represent the design of the author, But where- 
ever lengthened narration or enlarged description are required, it 
appears to disappoint in an equal manner the power of the poet 
and the expectation of the reader. Nor does it appear more 
successful when applied to continued eloquence, or alternation 
of address, ‘The length of the line but ill corresponds with the 
expansion of idea, and each sentence means something more 
than its words can express. Hence we too often find the most 
animated descriptions labouring under the distortions of a forced 
conciseness, and the most eloquent addresses assuming a sort of 
pertnesss and petulance. The frequent omission of necessary 
particles diminishes also that perspicuity which is the very soul of 
poetry; and the inversions of grammatical position give the 
whole an air of harsh and rugged obscurity. ‘The writer, con- 
scious of these defects, is not unfrequently forced into the 
opposite extreme, and by way of balancmg accounts with the 
undersianding, is seduced into a flat and meagre affectation of 
simplicity, and an uninteresting relation of those trifling circum- 
stances, which are best expressed in the measure of the verse. 
We are aware that a continued strain of heroic lines requires 
as continued a flew of vigorous thought; nor is such a measure 
entiely adapted to the genius of a tale like the present. Per- 
haps a more unexceptionable measure cannot be framed than the 
stanza of Spenser, with or without the alterations by Prior; and 
we canuot but notice a very successful instance of its adoption in 
the “ Sir Edgar” of Mr. pe a tale replete with the most 
legitimate interest aud animated elegance. 

‘1 Before 
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Before we close our remarks on the metre, we must object 
strongly te the use of double rhymes in the middle of the verse, 
and of the trochee in ity last foot. 

‘The former may occasiona'ly add a spirit to parts of a lyric 
ode, but im descriptive poetry the jingle of repeated sounds is 
always forced and unnatural, and sometimes even ludicrous in 
its effect. Some lines in the poem: before us are not much 
less absurd than ‘the well-known passage in the ode of Pope, 
“ ‘Though fate had fast bound her, with Styx nine times round 
her,” &c. The trochee at the conclusion of the line, if sparingly 
introduced, may sometimes give a judicious relief to the same- 
ness of the four-foot measure; but where either by careless- 
ness or design it perpetually recurs, the ear is disappointed, the 
verse seems to have lost its dignity and stability, and what should 
be expressed in elevated or powerful language is redaced below 
the level of a song or ballad. 

Our next objection will be directed against those harsh and 
unimeaning obscurities, which’are too prominent in the course of 
so short a poem to be passed over in silence. A striking ex- 
umple of this occurs in the four first introductory lines. 


“ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are dune in their clime— 
Where the rage of the vulture—the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow—now madden to crime.’ 


The two first lines are perfectly intelligible; but whether in 
the two next the noble Lord means, the rage of the vulture 
melts into sorrow, and the love of the turtle maddens to crime, 
or exactly vice versa, and whether soapenetly or ulternately they 
melt or madden, is to us perfectly dark and uncertain; nor if 
this point were settled, could we clearly comprehend.either the’ 
meaning or the application, In this state of obscurity, we 
should stand excused, were we to suggest a reference to the 
Court of Aldermen, or to the Common Council, for a practical 
exposition of the meaning of the first Ime. We are fearful that 
our taste would be questioned, by no small portion of our readers, 
were we to confess that. the following simile has baffled the 
powers of our conipreheusion. 


« As the stream late concealed 
By the fringe of its willows— 
When it rushes revealed . 
Ia the light of its billews— 

As the bolt bursts on high 
From the black cloud that bound it~ 
Flash’d the soul of thateye + ~~ 
Through the long lashes round it.” 
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As it now stands, “ the stream” is connected with no verb, 


nor bears any reference to the subsequent part of the sentence; 
the order of the words should have been “ As when the stream 
late concealed—rushes revealed,” &c. Now surely the trans- 
ition of these words as above is not only inelegant in itself, 
ut is warranted by no grammatical licence m any language with 
which we are acquainted. Nor is the antithesis of the simile 
by any means correct. A permanent appearance is opposed to 
a momentary effect. The appearance of a stream with respect 
both to light and shade is permanent. It may be darkened in 
rt by the shadow of the willow, and in another part imme- 
datels suceeeding it may be illuminated by the vays of the sun, 
but the effect in both cases is continued; we see it darkened, 
we see it illuminated, both at. the same time in diflerent parts. 
Now when the eye flashes, its previous darkness is lost—the 
change is momentary, and at the instant of that change the 
simile is drawn, ‘To suppose that by “ the stream” is meant the 
diffe:ent particles of water as they pass in momentary succession 
from shadow to light, is to suppose an effect which the keenest 
eve at not observe, the very idea of which, must vanish in 
the uniform appearance of the whole. Besides, to meet “ the 
flashing of the soul of that eye throngh the long lashes round 
it,” the ight of the stream should have been “ revealed,” not 
after it-had passed the willows, but through their fringe, which 
is impossible. From the dissimilitude of the lnages, the strain 
ef the expression, and the obscurity of the construction, we 
cannot but hazard a wish that the simile had been wholly 
omitted. To those, however, who are still lost in admiration. of 
its boldness aud perspiceity, it would be an injustice not to pre- 


seut a celebrated passage glowing with beauties and imagery of 
the same species. 


«“ Mournful cypress, verdant willow, 
Gilding my Aurelia’s brows, 

Morpheus hovering o’er my pillow, 
Hear me, pay my dying vows. 


“ Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 
Arm'd in adamantine pon 
Lead me to the 


Watering soft Elysian ani 


« Thus when Philomela drooping, 
Softly seeks her silent mate, 
See the bird of Juno _stoopings 


Melody resigns to fate. 
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It might not be too mich, perhaps, to request a reader of 
this description to elucidate the meaning of the following 


couplet: 


“ Soft as the melody of youthfal lays, 
That steals the wr (nl tear of speechless ae og 
' : Janto If. 404. 


When obscurities of this kind so frequently occur in a poem 
which can boast of passages so exquisitely beautiful as those 
which we have selected, we cannot attribute them to the false 
taste of the author, but we must ascribe them rather. to. that 
negligence which is engendered by the folly of unqualified ad- 
miration. Correction,and emendation are a superfluous task to 
Kim who feels conscious that his very faults will be received with 
undistinguishing applause. nae 

Those who have formed their taste by a long and exclusive 
study of the most perfect models of poetry, bath in the ancient 
and the modern languages, cannot but lament to find the most 
elevated conceptions. defrauded of their force by harshness and 
obscurity of expression, Such a reader could never rest-satis- 
fied with “ that night of stormy water” as a form. of words. at 
all calculated to convey the idea of a night when storms. agi- 
tated the water. i ) 

The noble Lord is very liberal in the use of his Turkish 
terms. No objection.can be urged against the introduction of 
those words which convey an idea fer which in our own. lan- 
guage we have. no adequate expression. - No single word in 
English can give a notion of a haram, a pacha, a muezzin. A 
foreign term is also judiciously adopted, when the correspond- 
ing word in our own language is associated with a low or mean 
idea. Chibouque is therefore properly used for a smoking-pipe. 
But where the word m our own language fairly and fully ex- 
presses the idea, the adoption of a foreign term is always use- 
less, and often absurd. When we have a name so expressive as 
the “ nightingale,” why should we read of the “ bulbul,” a 
word, which, if it can give any idea at all, must from .the. 
repetition of the syllable convey to the English ear a ludicrous 
expression. Surely our “ rose” is a myre elegant term than 
“ gul.” In the following lines, our country gentlemen, who 
have not been enabled to pick up s¢rups of Turkish ia the grand 
tour, must find themselves totally ata loss: 


« Resigned his gem-ndoro’d chibouque, 
auadivniiin tently for the mead, 
With Meugrabee and Mameluke _ 
His way amid his Delit-taok, of / 9 ! 
| a , To 
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To witness many an active deed 
With sabre keen—or blunt jereed, . 
' The Kislar only and his Moors 
Watch well the Haram’s massy doors.” 


To some of these hard words his Lordship has. kindly vouch- 
safed a glossary in the notes; for not even W. Scott, with ull 
his Border jargon, could have more effectually set interpretation 
at defiance. 2 

Betore we close our observations, we must enter a protest 
against the stage effect of dashes, which occur, without any 
reaséu whatsoever, sometimes twice or thrice in one line, and 
never less (hav a dozen times ina page. Parts of the noble 
Lord’s poetry do not want these tricks to set them off; and 
where they are introduced to give a spirit to what was previously 
flat, and a mysterious meaning to what was before unintelligible, to 
the eye of a sensible criuc they will generally aggravate the fault. 

We have thus presented to our readers a fair representation 
of tlie beauties and defects-of this popular tale; more we need 
not kay, for as the book is now nr the hands of nearly the whole 

Cnglish ‘nation, it-will answer for itself We have spoken with 
the more freeddm of what we conceive to be its defects, as from 
its tmlvérsal circulation every objection may be canvassed, and — 
every misrepresentation corrected. If we were allowed in opi- 
nion to anticipate its fate, we should predict, that whatsoever: 
its faults may be, both they and the parts which contain them 
will. be: rapidly forgotten, but ‘that -its beauties will be long 
stored up inthe memory of every admirer of true and legitimate 
poetry. , | 


7 
» 





Ant: IV. An Introduction to the Study of the Mathematical © 
Principles of Natural Philosophy: containing a Series of 
Lectures upon the, Reetilinear and. Projectile Motion, the , 
Mechanical Action, and the Rotatory and Vibratory, Mo- 
tion of Bodies. By the Rev.» B. Bridge,, BLDY FR.S. 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics dnd Natiiral Philosophy in the East India Col- 
lege. 2Vols. 8¥0. 432 pp. Il.1s. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


WHOEVER , while lounging in a friend’s parlour, ‘has. occa- . 
sionally taken up a Review, must have generully found, in some 
part of it, the leaves upeut. After logg and accurate attention 
to the phenomenon,, as it occurred: to: ourselves, we are com- 
pelled to conless, that the -slieet appropriated to mathematical 

-~- or 
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or philosophical subjects uniformly exhibited that ignominions 
niark of neglect. With whatever coolness we'might heretofore — 
contemplate such a circumstance, we now feel, very sensibly, - 
that it “ comes home to our business -and bosoms.” The re- 
meimbrance of indignities offered to the labours of others ex- 
cites dire apprehensions of the eqntempiugys disr egard, to which 
our own are exposed, 

Most laudable are the customs tuat, have been established. by 
those ingenious worthies, who have preceded us in the career of 
criticism. Illustrious examples at this moment stimulate us to 
make the phenomenon, which -+has just been brought forward, 
the ground-work of refined® and instructive speculation, We 
might investigate its causes and trace its consequences; Many 
an car could we delight by the rhythm of our periods, and, many 
an understanding could we fascinate by the brilliance of our con- 
jectures. Let the disquisition; however;..be deferred, ull ano, 
ther opportunity; and proceed. we to a yet more urgent, and, 
in our judgment, a not less Pipasing duty, which we have to 
discharge. 

We are authorized by that leaped and. mR Ee fridetulty 
to which we have the honour-to belong-—the good-natured reader 
will forgive our eagerness to; declare how fearlessly we, have en» 
countered the rites of -initiation, and to acknowledge the prompt 
and flattering attention. with which we have been admutted te 
the renowned grades of Apprentice, Fel/ow-Craft, and Master. 
Critic—we are authorized to.,certify to the, litera. world, by 
these presents, that it is from a paramount. sense of duty'along - 
that the abovementioned neg lected pe undergo discygsion. 
at all;—that we have no motive of affection far such subjects 
arising from any peculiar facility with ,which our accounts of 
them are drawn up ;—on the contiarys that we,can qnuch more © 
easily keep pace with an adventurer: in‘ lig Trapels in India, 
than pursue the evolutions of a ‘mathematician in a Twsetiag on 
Asoperimetrical Problems.» d : 

So much for our brethren. in general waste rd to our 
own private dodge, although we dare not divulge e greater 
mysteries, we may cotiscientiously. publish our determination, to. 
notice all such Works OF $GleNcE as may appear, ‘in thig - 
country, with just claims to’ attention. ‘Their magnitude and ~ 
importance will, of course, regulate the extent of our obser- 
Vallons. 

Anxious, as it is natural for us to be, that our first number 
should contain as much: information as possible, that may be 
teresting, we take credit to oursclvey for no litle hardihood 
in inserting an article whieh, by its very title, will probably deter 
many readers from an inspection of its contents, May we be. 
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| me to entreat, that all those who have accompanied. us thus 
far wv 


ill, at least, admire our resolution. As an encouragement 
to perseveratice in the al of these remarks, we can with 
great sincerity declare, that we shall: the whole critique 
studiously avoid the introduction of any thing that might griev- 
‘ously disedmpose: the gentlest student of the Belles Lettres. 
When Oliver Goldsmith was employed in writing his Natural 
History, Dr. Johnson predicted that he would make it as enter- 
taining as a Persian tale:— and—* to speak without vanity, for 
we are above it,”—we do think that the review of a treatise on 
Mathematical Philosophy might, even in power of amusement, 
contest the palm with many a modern Novel. 

Mr. Bridge is not one ‘of those who, emulating the grand 
style of Epic Bards and ‘manufacturers of Romances, plunge 
‘at onte into the intricacies of their subjects. ‘To prepare the 
understandings of his réaders for -the speculations concerning 
which we are about to offer an opinion, he had previously writ- 
ten three tracts. They have, mdeed,, casually fallen into our 
hands; but we do not pretend that the time employed in study- 
ing their contents has occasioned a Vast’ consumption of lamp- 
oil. ‘The’ first tract unfolds the rudiments of algebraic calcu- 
lation. . It may with great propriety be called, as W. Ludlam 
formerly denominated an extremely similar work cf his own, a 
* Horn-book for Babes in Mathematies.” To that interesting 
class of human beings, for whose instraction it was immediately 
designed, we believe that it has _praved very acceptable and very 
useful. ‘The operations to be performed are all along indicated 
with great patience and industry; and the rationale of rules and 
processes is.oceasionally given in a manner not ill contrived to 

© teach the young idea how to shoot.” A tract of this-kind, 
replete with numerical examples and questions without solution, 
may have a beneficial effect en minds that generalize too ya 


as well as on minds that generalize'with too great rapidity... Iu 


the Preface, Mr. Bridge has announced his intention of pub- 
lishing a volume supplementary to the present work, on “ the 
‘general Theory of Equations, the: Summation of ‘Series, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry.”"—-The second-of the 
tracts to which we have above alluded, contains the Elements of 
Plane Tiigonometry. ln this we find litde that can call for 
remark, “Phe commou theorems are deduced by the ordinary 
methods :—without much of system indeed ; sometimes geome- 
trically and sometimes algebraically. [t may, beyond all doubt, 
accomplish the purpose for which it was intended. Almost 
any other elementury treative on the subject will accomplish that 
purpose as well. ‘The third tracts an the Conic Sections, we 
like the least of all. Its principal claim to notice. is professedly 

grounded 
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grounded on novelty of arrangement. In the arrangement which 
it presents we discover no striking merit. ‘The demonstrations, 
from an ineongruous mixture of Algebra and Geometry, are, ta 
our taste, sufficiently disagreeable. The tract, indeed, com- 
prises many ‘propositions not usually introduced into elementary 
treatises on these curves... ‘The propositions to which we allude, 
and which are not brought together with due regard to unity of 
plan, relate te the quadrature of the curves, to constructions 
in’ certain:cases, and to properties common to the different 
sections: Theories of Conic Sections are now objects of at, 
tention, it is true, not so much on their own account, as for the 
attainment of knowledge indispensable to the study of Natural 
Philosophy, Are they therefore to “be divested of the great 
characteristics of a system complete ‘in itself? ‘The Elements 
of Geometry. are also. studied, with a view to their subsequent 
application ; but we are not content with unconsidered 
tions of miscellaneous propositions; we read Euclid. 
anes eee ous Soasieans which have. been pub. 
ished ‘during the-last*twenty ‘or thirty years, seems to indicate 
a prevailing. arahews — by cary they might .be 
moré completely @ *to the* purposes of students, was yet 
wanting. Mr.’ Bridge; -uniong others, imagined that he had 
discoveréd the deficiency, and has ¢iidéavouréd to'supply it: He 
is, we believe, the last’ Mathematician’ who has'tried his“hand. 
Perhaps no one will pronoutice, that his efforty have been’emi- 
nently successful. We new beg for a'little respite: paper is 
ons and money scarce. ‘The. world has already been favour 
with plenty of systems, possessing moderafé claiiné on its pe- 
gard; and even of kad pe a th merits have not yet been 
determined. ‘There are, let it be récollected, many other sciences 
to be learnt, and many other merits to be assigned: time hastens; 
and, not to persevére tod long im novelty of -rentark, art is long 
and life short. We are, in-truth, tired of reading compilations, 
which, because they exhibit propositions numerically arranged, 
are’ called systems, The turn is now come for something that 
shall have’ been completely finished before.one word of it was 
printed: something that, if it wére only for the sake of variety, 
shall bear the ‘marke of sound learning and: continued reflection, 
‘There is a gentleman who, if reporvmay be eredited, has for a 
consikiérable time been employed iw ‘iig a treatise on this 
subject. That gentleman’ will) undertake ing. without well 
knowing what he is about.: All the resources: of Geometry are 
at his command, and he can apply thea with an acuteness and 
elegance that leave’ nothing to ve wished for,, We - thas 
Our information is correct. [f it be correct, and if .we had -the 
powervof doing so, we-would impose’ quiescence, in these mat» 
ters, 
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ters, on every pen but his own. Herts the person whom we 
should point out as completely qualified to supply the maléum 
diaque desideratum im its amplest extent, . 

In addition to a knowledge of those parts of mathematical 
learning, to which the foregomg tracts relate, some. acquaint- 


- ance with the fluxionary calculus is demanded of shim who will 


study the work to which we are at length directing the reader's 
attention: a work of considerable extent and importance, as 
may be gathered from the following division of its subjects, and 
enumeration of its contents, presented by the author himself. 


Part I. contains the general illustration of the laws and_theory 
of motion; the descent and ascent of heavy bodies by the can- 
stant force of gravity; the composition and resolution of mo- 
tion; the investigation of the cent¢ér of gravity of a body, and 

* the motion of the common center of ‘gravity of any number of 

~ moving bodies; the ‘collision of ‘hard and elastic bodies ; andthe 
motion Or projechiles.”. +f SOT FeO Meet IO a 

* Part IL: treats of the theory of mechanical.action and pressure, 
as applied to the mechanical powers; the pressure and: tension 
of cords; and the strength, stress, and pressure af beams. 

** Part ILL. relates to the motion of. hodies upon inclined planes ; 
the rotatory and vibratory motion of bodies about a fixed axis; 

. the maximum effects of machinery ; and the investigation of the 

_ centers ,of .gyration, oscillation, percussion, and. spontaneous 

. Fatation of a ody or system of || odies. sal reaeraaa 

* Part IV, is on the rectilinear motion of bodies. by variable 
forces; the vibrations of cords; the oscillatory motion of bodies 

~ “jn circular and cycloidal arcs; and on the'mhethod of ascertaihing 

the actual time and'velocity ofa body @escending by the force 
of gravity, varying inversely a& the’ square of ‘tli¢' distance from 
the earth's center.” -' ” ' Lee aR Ree 


- Tt may be observed, that caclr, of. these - Puarts.is. composed 
of several distinct Lectures, ‘which are agin sdivided: into 
sections. BOTT MiY . ident (21) yeurored iy 

In the outset of every science it is absolutely necessary. that 
the precise-im of : ternre emplayed, shouldbe fully come 
prehended. e have, therefore, no , pleasure Ju. discovering 
an explanation interwoven im a paragraph with | correlative 
matters. Elegance of composition does notumake up for-want 
of distinctness, We are strong advocates fer the old farmalities 
adopted. by the great masters of accurate reasoning. .» When 
a detiuition is presented: apart -frnm every thing, else, at-is ready 
to be impressed om the memory. Mr. Lnidge-has.in general 
pursued a different plan; but ouropimion;on the subject res 
mains unshaken. Of definitions ahd explanations, indeed, ac+ 
cording to any scheme, he is very spacing, even iy the. first 


Lecture, 
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Lecture,.in which we might expect them. anost to abounds "To. 
proceed.-with our analysis:—-Alier having: been shewn “ the 
relation of the time, space, and velocity, im .uuiforn motions,” 
we are taught “ the mode of ,estimating the momentum. of a 
body in. motion.” | Under this .head,. we are soxry to find avy 
-apace occupied by’ such words as. cause ani ‘efect.” . With res 
gard.to the assertion, that if wo bodies, one weighiay albs. 
ant the otber; Hb. move withthe: same velo ity, itis very well 
known that the former would sturike an obstacle opposed to its 
motion with ¢wice, the force .of the latter,” we seally do net . 
“ very well know” what to say to it.” Still, however, we cor- 
dially: assent to the maxim) ¢hatythd ratio of. the momenta of 
tivo bodies in motion is: the ’same-as the vatio Which -eoth- 
pounded of the ratios of “their ‘velocities and quantites® of 
matter, OO? GEE Ra: Se 
‘ The last’section of this Lecturé ntrodiiées ‘the, stuienf to the 
laws of motion, "The fitst Of theni Ts ‘thus enuncitited : a7 
body always continues int its state’ of Lig of of ata thofion 
ina right line, ull, by some external ipflpence, it ‘ fe 
change its state,” “Let us. now. consider the } retho ie 
its truth is. evinced...“ It. is a fycg gs by tess Yin 
perience, that inanimate matter possesses. hot ‘the, power | of pute 
lng itself in motion; it follows. therefore, ‘jhat a body at reat 
will continue at rest, unless. it be aéted upow. by! soine. external 
force. So-much of the law, then, is derived, from experience,” 
That © a body, when once put inmotion, will continue to move: 
on uniformly in the rightdine ay which the , motion. is begun, 
unless prevented by some. extrangous. cause,” is,’ we are told, 
“ not. quite “so .conformable-to.common observation,” (Phis, 
however, is not a difficulty. that. can detain us, long; for’ Wey AES: 
issured, that ‘ a lite reflection, will convince us, thata massyof 
inanimate matter no more possesses | the power of, dl 
than of producing its own motion.” Q. E.D. Whescan, 
hereafter doubt the truth of a propesition so rigorously proved? 
And yet, as if any thing could be required sariitisa ditdedh. the 
force of such ‘reasoning, on’ otir* ifass yn 
the author endeavours’ to“ ce ae ers | 
familiar instance or two,”.. 0) 7? a fates wae! a 
By the terms of the second 1 


that “e Motion, or the c sige ALiGD, 8. at ) 

force iunpressed, and is a - | 

an acts.” ‘Lhe dict maratey ee =n Be, 

ollowing reqsens;— ‘T aw “or vo more 

fects are adequate to, Sion Very {One re 

duuble force, will produce peor ces of motion; that, 

fimes the force will produce: ¢érec umes shesmuatic seameal as 
é motion 
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motion will not only st ek ree to the force impressed, but 
t { 


will also be produced in the same direction in which the force acts.” 
Now, to our plain understandings, all this appears nothing but a 
mere repetition of the lav: itself in otherterms. And yet—such 
diversity is there in the human mind—Mr. Bridge is consinced 
that “ the trath of this law is thus pasily established.” Having, 
therefore, in so satisfactory a m y shewn the éruth of the 
Law, the Author is resolved, that ndthing relating to it shall be: 
left in obscurity ; “ we shall now,” says he, “ endeavour to il- 
lustrate the meaning of this law by one or two examples.” 


Example 1. e! | 

“* A weighs 7lbs. and.is moving with a velocity of 5 feet in a. 
second; B weighs 4lbs. and is moving with a velocity of 7 feet in 
asecond. In the course of their progress, A receives a blow equi- 
valent to the momentum of a bony RegvES Lélbs. and moving with 
a velocity of 6 feet in a second ; B also receives a blow equivalent 
to the momentum of a body weighing 3lbs. and moving at the rate 
of 12 feet per second. Both these blows were given in the same 
right line, and in the same direction as that in which the bodies 
were previously moving ; and after the blows, A moved with a ve- 
locity of 17 feet, and Bwith a velocity of 16 feet per second. Is’ 
this change of velocity conformable to the second law of motion?” 


If the reader be anxious about the answer to this great ques-~ 
tion, we exhort him to turn tothe book itself ; and if still farther 
light on the subject should: be wanted, we take the liberty of re- 

ing Ex.?2, which, we venture to pronounce, will be 
found equally himinous with the above. __- 

The Third Law of Motion is .presented in the following 
> “ Action and reaction are equal, and in. opposite direc- 
tions ; and are always to be estimated in the same right line.” 
With the design of establishing this point, our reasoner thus: 


«© Inthia thirdlaw. itis asserted, (rather by Mr. B. itis asserted ) 
that whee one. body, acts upon another body by pressure, or impact, 
or, by any ather means, { his is at least a hardy assertion, whatever 
may be its correctness, Rev.) the re-action of the latter body is al- 


ways and. ‘im an opposite direction to that of the for- 
mer. = . ly, intelligible, when the bodies thus act- 
ing upon each other remain, af rest. For instance, my hand or my 
book | the tadle, and’my chair upon the floor; if the 
ofthe and floor (we ‘hot of the cause of this 
eerten) ty waren cae Opposite to the action of : 
» some motion must ensue in the di- 

rection of respective pressures; which is contrary to fact and 
euperience, Again; @ person whois just able to move 2 cwt. is: 


i 


i 


6 appended 
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appended to a loa amounting to $ cwt.: no motion ensues: it fole 
lows therefore, arc. &c.”” 


[t is thus. that by “ familiar instances” of chairs and table 
by desultory reasoning on such yague notions of aciton oat 
re-action as may be suggested to the student by the mere words, 
the real meaning and genuine mode of proof of this important 
principle of Natural Philosophy are kept entirely out of sight, 
As to that case, which, according to the, extract which we have 
just made “ seems perfectly jntelligible”—had Mr. Bridge for- 
gotten that he was treating of the laws of MoTLON? 

The ‘following observations, however, are somewhat nearer 
the mark : ate 


4 7 


« In. the case when one or both the bodies are freely in motion’. 
before this mutual action. takes place, the meaning of the law is, 
that in this mutual action the striking body doses as much m ‘ 
tum as is gained by the body struck; and this loss of momentum in* 
the striking body can only be accounted for from the re-action of 
the body upon. which it impinges. ‘The following examples will 
ah oox tend to illustrate the meaning of what ig here ads 
vanced.” ‘ 


‘Even here, notwithstanding an acknowledged approximation’ 
to what is right, there is a sad propensity to talk “ about it, 
Goddess, and about it.” The measure-of action and re-action is 
only given by implication: it is not forced upon the reader’s at-. 
tention. He is, besides, left without any evidence that the fact, 
which the law asserts, is true. ‘The examples are designed to 
illustrate its meaning; and not to prove its treth. How much 
better would it have been, had the author condescended to make 
action and re-action the objects of computation by the terms of 
a detintion. He might then have informed the student, that it 
is hy experiment alone, that their equality, when so estimated,’ 
can be discovered: Nothing could then have remained, but that’ 
he should point out, by a well-selected instance, the kind of 
experiments, -by which the truth of the law might be’ mani- 
tested, — 

We cainot take leave of this subject, without a few general’ 
remarks, The laws of motion are: the fundamental truths of 
Natural Philosophy. ‘They areintended to be applied as axioms. 
ht is, them, of the utmost consequence, that they should be im-~ 
pressed. on the minds of students in their full meaning, and with. 
the clearest evidence of their certainty. “Their proofs and their. 
purpeses should: be strenuously. dwelt upon. Now, in the trea- 
tive: under consideration, thereis‘ not one paragraph that can fur- 
nish information on such matters. We are almost ’ 
that @ young man of ordimary capacity might attentively read this: 

ie "i 
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lecture, and indeed the whole book, without being:able to state 
whether the first principles of the science are derived {rom ab- 
stract reasoning, or from observation and experiment. As it was 
undoubtedly designed that this work should b employed i in aca- 
demical education, there is great reason to complain that the 
elementary parts should have been ‘sd éarelessly drawn up. 
Tantumne rem tam negligenter! Of Mr, Wood's Compendium 
of Mechanical Philosophy, a lecture-book in the hands of ‘al- 
most every student i the University of which Mr. Bridge is a 
member, it is but justice to observe, that, in the opening sec- 
tions, the subjects which we have now been discussing are laid 
down with far greater precision. Finally, Mr. Bridge should 
recollect that his talents will be employed “much more usefully 
to the world, and mucli moré: boriéurably to himself, should ‘he 
be the means. of endowing the -youthfulrmind with the genuine 
ee of science, than if he were to!priat solutions of ‘all the’ 
neat problems which he may have sige sat from the time when, 
he was a student at colleve. | ; 
We now proceed to Lecture Il. “ Oa ‘the: rectilinear ascerit 
and descent of bodies acted upon ‘by the force ‘of gravity.” 
‘The principal proposition here demonstrated is, that if, of the 
two siules contaming the right angle of a triatigle, one, represent 
the ume of a body’s motion, and the other the velocity gene- 
rated, when the body moves from rest by «a force: actiig? ani- 
formly, the area of the triangle wall represent ihe space described. 
"The proposition is afterwards not ill applied.to.the circumstances 
of the rectilinear motion of bodies acted upon by the force .of 
gravity, whether from a state of rest or iiaaiiaies The theory 
is then familiarized by examples 'sutliciently. appropriate... So 
far all is well; and: yet we are ‘altogether: dissatisfied with. the 
Lecture as it now stands. ‘I'he 22th and 13th, Lectures, “ on 
the motion of bodies upon Incliaed Planes,” and.“ onthe ascent 
aud desceut of bodies connected together by a cord going over, a 
fixed pulley,” exhibit cases that-are, imnrediately dependent ou 
the principles here advanced. —1t.is not thus, that, im the: great 
nindels of scientific composition, the parts of the same subject 
are scattered about. Wecan, however, in'an arrangement ap- 
rently so fortuitous, discover some,-forethought. ; The doe- 
trine of falling bodies was required for the’ proof of ¢ proposi- 
tion (on the parabelic motion of projectiles). introduced, mito the 
third Lecture: also, the theory of the resolution.of forces; which 
is the leading subject of the hoe Lecture, is, applied to. a‘ pro- 
position in the 12th. Be it moreover remarked,:that the’ ‘para- 
bolic motion is, im the third Lecture, only Just: glanced at, with 
a monitory Lotice, that it * wall be: resumed 1 in the, sinth. Lec- 
; wire.” 
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ture” Beach inthe ingenuity wea paren er tparcnedt any 
ae Tesied tetonet 
The 3d Lecture, « On the canpecitianistnd: vesolution - of 
motion,” now claims our attention. We are extremély to A 
to find Mr. Bridge designedly ‘adherig to the Newtoniak method 
of deducing ‘the quantity and direction of the: compound force 
from the, previgualy -demonstrated theorem of the composition 
of , motu We could never perceive the. rally of. the objec- 
tions. th “have been raised to this. method. Applause, im our 
opin is. due, to the insertion of ,La Gra i 






t, in a work 60. popular ag; we have no, o [r. Bridge's 
tbe In imitation of-acgood example; we will also transeribe 
thet decision. It is recommended’ to ‘the: consideration. of all 
those who contend, that the truth of the doctrine of compound 
forces can oniy be minde shastifent: by ‘algebraic processes; 


“ Mais.ii faut. avouer en s¢parant ainsi le principe dela cém- 
osition des forces de celui de la 08 7 des mouvements, on 
ui fait perdre ses principaux avantages, /'evidence et la simplicité, 

et on le reduit & n’étre qu’un risultat de constructions géométri- 
ques ou d’analyse.” (Mechanique Analytique. ) 


In the latter part of this Lecture, we are also glad to meet 
with the method of investigating a force equivalent to any num- 
ber of forces, acting in any directions, and ‘in ‘different planes, 
by means of ‘three rectangular co-ordinates. This method had 
been long given im the works of foreigiy niathematicians, before 
it found its way into «any distinct treatise on Mechanical Philo- 
_ sophy, published in this.couptry, . . We hope that, henceforward, 
it will regularly form a part of the elements of that science. A 
mind studious, of simplicity might be well employed in giving 
ease and perspicuity to the of deduction. 

The 4th Lect, “ on the center of gravity,” cannot detain 
us long. ‘The fundamental theorem appears to have been taken 
from Gregory's ‘ Treatise of oo genman aie that work it is 

iven as the cipal ry st t leyer.. We are 
a with et atiich Mr. B. bas’ shown that the 
center of gravity of a triangle divides the line drawn from: ay 
angle to bisect the base, into segments which are in the ratio of 
twotoone. It is much more elegant than the ordinary method. 
Well-known theorems, ‘op the motion of the center of gravity, 
and on its distance-from a plane, together with numerous in- 
stances of lvestigating the center of gravity, a8 they. are con- 
stantly taught im treatises on Fluxions, contribute to render this 
Lecture one of the most extensive: in-the book. 

We are next presented'with the doctrine of the Collision of 
Budies, Of the manner ia which that subject is treated, the 

reader, 
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reader, if he be so disposed, shall have an opportunity‘of judg: 


ing for himself. We extract the whole of that part’of ‘the 
Lecture, which relates to the “ direct impact of imperfectly 


elastic bodies.” | 
“ NXI. 
“* On the direct Impact of imperfectly Elastic Bodies. 

* 1. When imperfectly elastic bodies impinge upon each other, 
the same effect is protitel during the act of compression as if thé 
bodies were perfectly elastic; but in the act of restitation the ve- 
locity lost by A or gained by B is not equal to the velocity lest or 
gained during the act of compression, but is diminished in the ratio 


of'm: 1 (if m: 1 represents the ratio of imperfect: perfect clas- 
ticity). The ~ oy lost by 4 therefore, Siring the act of 
° B. @= 


compression, is 7+ “during the act of restitution. it is” 
nae, hence, upon the whole) the velocity Wit by 





A+B. 


B= 1+m.A.a—p 
~ AFB. 


; —_—__ vy | 
“* 2.° The ‘velocity of A after impact mo — 1%. Bom 


Awl tm Ba) and, for the same reason, the Vy gained by 
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a The velocity of B after impact iat 
1+m.Aa—b Bomd.b+14m. Aa thea 
b+ - Ifb=0, or B reste 
fan = > , | 
: A—mB.a 
before impact, then A’s Vy after impact =>", and B's V 
| + wt. Aa : 





after impact =~ Sf Am B=0 (or Assim B)« then 


t= 0; i.e. if A be equal to mB, and impitiges upon B 
at rest, then A rests after impact, and B moves*forward with # 
velgnitipiereienai anne | ¥ ute oH Oat hn 

“ $. Let 2, @ represent 4’s and Bs velocity after impact, then 


1+m.B.a—b REY & a Pees ge 
ne a het tea), 


A+B 
Subtract (X) from (¥), then 














g @ b a+ em A+B —* tf. 405 +d 
=b—a+1+m.a—j=m.g—), 
Hence 
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Hence the relative velocity befare impact (a— 6): relative 

~ after impact in an ‘direction (B—a) i: @-b: m.a—b 
: 1: m3: perfect : imperfect elasticity. 

| & 4, The sum of the. .products arising from multiplying.each 

body into the square of its velocity before impact, is greater than 

the sum of the products arising from multiplying each body into 

the square of its velocity after impact. 

For Na+ Bb=da+Be (X) by Art. 8, p. 166; let m==-1—a, 

then by fast Art: 


@—a=1—n.a—b=a—b—n.a—b (Y); 
*. from equation 
(X) 4.a—a=B.p—45 
and by multiplication, 


Aad*— 4da*=BB—Bb*+nB.a—bd. ‘B—, 
or 4a°* 4 BY =Aa'* + Bh’ +n B.a—d.8—b. 
_ If the bodies moye in the same direction, a and @ are each of 
them greater than; and if they move in in_opposite directions, 6 
_ itself is negative; the quantity» B. a—b.@—b is therefore always 
» consequently 4 a*+ Bb* is wm yroee than 4e*4BQ@. 


“ && Let there be a row .of imperfectly elastic bodies, 


AA 


A 
A, mm oq, &.... —— ina geometrical progression, whose 





common ratio. is ~ (where n = the number of bodies, and 1:m 


expresses the ratio of perfect to imperfect elasticity), placed conti- 

guous to each other ; han let the first body A impinge upon the 
second with the velocity ==a; then all the intermediate bodies. will 
remain at rest after impact, and the last body will move off with a 
velocity==m=tg. For let the intermediate bodies be B, C, D, &c. 


then 4B, . Awm B; SoG Some, i.e. cys &e 


&e.; of .by Art. 2. when AzemB, and 4 i wpe 
with velocity (a), A rests after i and B moves fi 
a velocity ain), which call (6); ren hae reason, since Beam, 

and B impinges ypon C at.rest with velocity (6=ma), B will pest 
after impact, and C move forward with a Saeeiep (= mb = m'a) ; ; 
and so on. When the motion therefore has been 
through the whole row. of bodies, all the intermediate, » will 
remain at rest, and the /ast body. will move forward.with a ae 
==m'—!a, 

es S If tiers be a row of elastic pps 4x ae apn 
rn—t whose degree of elasticity and mode of acting upon 
other is the same as before, then fy bodies will all ae after im- 


pact, (unless r =~) and the ‘velocities with which they impinge 
upon cach other will be represented by a, pay 9 a, &C, Gale 
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where p=. For when A impinges upon rA at rest, the ves 
locit micated = (by Art. 2.) Lt ™-Aa 1 + ma (5), 
gon tygreae tare me > 2 7 am F Paces 
the samé' reasén, velocity cominunicated tb third body =" x 
i mad + a, &c. &c. so that the velocity communicated to 
1 +r’ 


Nem 
the Jast body = as x a. 





1+ m 
l+r 
i.e. when the common ratio by which the bodies decrease is the 
same fraction as that which expresses the degree of elasticity, the 
velocity communicated in each case will be that with which the 
first body struck the second, and with this velocity will ‘the last 
body move off. So that in this case the same effect is produced 
upon the last body as when a row of equal perfectly elastic bodies 
are placed contiguous to each other; but the other bodies do'not 


remain at rest after impact. 
pect l+mBa—b 
At+tB- " | 


eee eee 


=1; . p and all its powers=1; 


“7. Let r=m, then p= 





* ¢. Since, by Art. 3, a=>a— 





1 + m.B.a—b A+Ba—a 
= beet ee l ed : 

A+B rae te _— Beard ,:. = a 
A+ B.a—a , 


B.a—b 
bodies before impact be given, as also the velocity of 4 after im- 
ey the ratio of perfect to, imperfect elasticity may be determined. 

t is evident, that it might also determined from the equation 
expressing the velocity of B after impact”’ Vol. i. p. 174° 


It will, we trust, be chearfully acknowledged, that we have 
hitherto most conscientiously adhered to our promise, that we - 
would not, on the present occasion, entangle the reader-in ma- 
thematical perplexities. We may, however, be tedious; yet 
not abstruse. When we consider how much of the work 
under review yet remains without a comment, Wwe cannot flatter 
ourselves that by the interest of our remarks on each succeeds 
ing lecture, we could keep attention alive to the last. There is, 
in fact, so much of the same kind of character visible in every 
part, that the terms by which it is described, must almost in- 
evitably become monotonous. We shall then, without,-any 
farther pursuing our examination in its detail, proceed to offer 
our opiuion on the work as a whole,. Of one section, however, 

1 we 











—1,; hence, if the magnitudes and velocities of the 
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we.shall previously take notice. Sect. Lxv1it,. (vol. 11. p. 184 
—196,) professes to treat of “ the variation of the accelerative 
force When ove. weight acts obliquely upon another over a fixt 
pulley, the. weight of the rope, aud the inertia of the pulley, 
not being ‘taken into the’ consideration.” Now, with regard to 
ihe six pages devoted to this subject, we beg leave, wader the 
rose, to assure Mr. Bridge, that they present hardly one sen- 
tence’ that is not. fundamettally ‘erroneous, They contain 
two cases, Which, according té the author's notions of things, 
“ aay serve to give some idea of the manner m.which problems 
of this kind ure to be solved.” How unfortunate, that, in both 
instances, the principles Of solution should be utterly false! 
False, however, they’ are; and therefore it is unnecessary to 
enquire into the accuracy of that deduction of consequences, 
which is so dextrously attached to the latter case.—-We could 
easily be persuaded to taney that the former.of the problems, 
by which Mr. Bridye has wawittingly got entangled, was ori- 
ginally set as a kind of mathematical trap: but a reierence to 
that instructive manual, “ “Phe Cambridge University Calendar,” 
would have at once induced us to judge, that Mr. B. was too 
old, aud indeed too wise, to be caught by it. The latter 
problem has been the subject of cousxlerable discussion ; and 
therefore we rather wonder that Mr. Bridge should have fallen into 
so unlearned a mistake.— lo trace’our errors to their source is one 
of the surest means of improvetient. With unaffected good-will 
to Mr. bridge, and to his fame as a man of science, we 
strenuously advise him to study, once more, the preblems to 
which we have alluded. It is not our hiteution to. forestall his. 
discoveries. ‘Lheir utility nay possibly uot be coutined to the 
immediate objects of his attention, He may behold many 
things, even’ i his own Look, in a new light. | 

On referring to the list-of errata, for the purpose of core 
recting. mistakes before we began to read the work, we were 
somewhat struck by the following notice. “ In p. 514, it should 
lave been. mentioned, that the theorem for the construction of 


the funicular polygon is borrowed from the Tvaité élémentaire: 


de Méchanique par Francaur.” . From the. very nature and 
aspect-af Mr. Bridge’s treatise, we were convinced that an im 
partial admninistrapon of the law of suum caigue, would be an 
enterprise nttended with difficulty... We supposed, however, 
that it had -been undertaken; and we felt no smail satisfaction 
of mind dn refleeting, that. we.were in company with so cous 
scientions a mathematician, Our readers will imagine the dis 
appointment we experienced, ov discovering only two or three 
slight references: throughout the whole work. — Perhaps»iteag 
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more creditable to acknowledge obligations to French writers, 
than to those of our own country. | 


Ou mechanical philosophy so much has been written, and so 


ably written, that it would be neither easy nor desirable that a 


system should be formed of materials quite new. ‘The mate- 
rials are already prepared: bat they frequently demand a finer 
polish and a more luminous urrangement. In the labonr which 
must be bestowed, there is an opportunity for the ‘display of 
pecoliar merit, and for securing permanent applause. When 
the student is dismissed from the schools of pure mathematics, 
prepared for the study of that philosophy which, as he hus 
been taught to believe, is to furnish his mind with some of its 
most valuable treasures, let him not find all the rules of his /ate 
masters completely reversed. Let him not be, at once, bewil- 
dered by a chaos of facts. Let him be plainly told what the 
first principles are, antl whereon they rest. It ts fit that he 
should be led straight on, by a method of strict deduction and 
legitimate application. Vor the formation of u system, secure 
in its principles, aud compleat in its design, with its parts In- 
dissoiubly connected, and its purposes fully developed, there is 
required a mind penétrating and comprehensive, furnished by 
study with the stores of knowledge, by reflection acquainted 
with the bearings of all its acquisitions, and endowed with in- 
dustry to exhibit thei in all their detail. 

Without being acquainted with Mr. Bridge, we are his 
friends. Our observations are prompted by a much more sub- 
stantial regard for his interésts as an author, than would be 
shewn by those critics who should advise him to persevere in 
the plan which he’ has adopted. We respect his acquirenieuts : 
we adinire his industry: we are convinced that he has a just 
opinion of the value of academical education, and an sdlberie 
zeal to promote its sucecss. We tell him that in some parti- 
— be has not done well, because we are sure that he can do 

etter. 

‘There is something unfinished in Mr. Bridge's demonstra- 
tions. ‘They have not been written and considered again and 
again, till the alteration of a word would spoil them. A clever 
student would, in the burry of an examination, give demon- 
strations of as high a character. We lave lately scen in’ print 
too much mathematical reasouing of the same order. The 
slotes throughout this work are a glaring evidence of the imper- 
fect manner m which it has been drawn up. In the midst of a 
proposition we are interrupted by a reference to a note for the 
proof of a property, which happens to be there applied. If the 
property belong to another science, it ought to belong to a 

science 
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science with which the studen 





ig previously scqueinte ds and 


jo al it does not ‘thete ‘heed’ det tion’ at all: if it be- 
‘to the science Agen f there otight to be a "ued et it in that 
er é; propositi in which it is employed. We 


have * SSheely tasy wer that ‘a work of this kind most, from its very 
nature, be co osed of materials provided by others. We ob- 
serve that Mr. Bridge, in appropriating the tabourd of his pre- 
decessors, has ide RA ade. alterations, where we do not 
observe that ‘he has’ ‘made fimprovements. Had some of the 

propositions, which were in all probability derived from Mr, 
Atwood’s excellent Treatise on Rectilinear and Rotatory Motion, 
retained a little more of their original form, the ease and 
vantage of the Jearner would have been more effectually con- 
sulted. With regard | to the “ Questions for Practice,” with 
which the work ‘is most, copiously stored, we cannot Set af 
marking, that they seeni better adupted for “ practice 
arithmetical operations, than for illustration of the t o/ 
They require no, ingenuity; they communigate no new intelli- 
gence. Numerical cal ation’ is nll thatis demanded. We will 
explain our meaning by an instance. Mr. Bridge shews, im ge 
neral terms, how ‘‘ to mark out upon a-given inclined- 
part equal to the height, which a body, falling from the top "of 
the plane, would describe in the, same time as one falling down 
the altitude ;” and then, among his “ questions for Practioe, 
he places tle following :— —“* The length of a plane is F150 3% 
and elevation 30°: mark out upon the plane a part equal to 
height which a body iu falling down it describes, whilst anot! 
body would descend freely down the height.” ' It can hardly. 
necessary to assure Mr. Bridge and our readers, that a man 
may solve thousands of such problems without gaining.a new 
idea, “But we are tired of complaint :"let us seek for something 
that thay deserve commendation. — | 

Nothwithstanding ‘all that we'have said, the acadetnical 
student will fiiid this book very ‘useful. "Phere are, in it, many 
important particulars, drawn from in sources ‘to. whi 1 he may, not 
always have access: ihany pwetty'a applicat tions, 
which have’ probably never béen ‘printed be rilemata 
circumcurrentiit, wh chy till Mer! Bri 
world, people liad been content to} Hi 
lections o their ‘undergr aduate- | 


did we think that they W ill tay 
purposes of a The ‘On Ni 
re guess’ our’ secret trans ort’ él" } ‘ 
been paid Wiens. Me ale Sol a 
accuracy. 
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“ To painting,” saith that learned Knight, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, “ it is far better to have a MODEL even to depart from, 
than to have nothing fixed and certain to determine the idea. 
When there is a model, there is something to proceed on, some- 
thing to be corrected ; so that even supposing no J gate is adopted, 


the model has still been not without use. model of this 
kind may be the work before us, to our author, in plaaning a new 
oue. Instead of two volumes let us have one. t the form of 
** Lectures” and the system of “ familiar imstances” be re- 
jected :—let the principles be fully explained—the propositions 
enunciated—the demonstrations re-cast—the parts connected :— 
finally, let some of the absiruser propositions, and nine-tenths 
of the “ questions and practice” be omitted, and the work may 
command our unqualified approbation. Mr. Bridge has powers 
which can well accomplish all this. We hope that he will have 
leisure for the undertaking. Let him proceed with great care, 
and his production may be finished with a master’s hand. Let 
him do nothing in a hurry; for we “ can wait.” 


~~ ‘ - dain oi 





Ant. V. Letters from the Levant; containing Views of the 
State of Society, Manners, Opinions, and Commerce, in 
Greece, and several of the principal Islands of the Archi- 
pelago. Inscribed to the Prince Koslovsky. By John 
Galt. 8vo. pp. 386. Price 10s. Gd. Cadell and Davies. 
1813. 


. “ LETTERS from the Levant,” professing to convey infor- 


mation respecting Greece and the Islands of the Archipelago, 
present an attraction which can hardly fail to operate upon culti- 
vated minds. Much, indeed, has of late been done to extend 
our acquaintance with those imteresting regions: shut out from 
the Courts of the Continent by the warfare in which the nations 
of Europe have of late been engaged, the curious have been 
compelled to seek their ere eg by quitting the beaten track ; 
and Greece has within these few years been more diligently ex- 
plored, and has furnished matter for a greater number of volumes, 
than in the whole of the century preceding. Young men, on 
quitting the University, have been impelled by a laudable enthu- 
siasmi to trace the scenes of achievements recorded in the poets 
and historians: the scholar has examined the libraries of monas- 
teries in quest of MSS.;: the lover of the fine arts has measured 
the remains of témples, or has collected the precious fragments 
ef anci¢nt sculpture’: the scenery of Greece has afforded em- 


ployment 
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filéyment to the pencil: of the artist; and even the structure of 
the Romaika, and its diffinity with the classte idiom, have beew 
the object of critical ingairy. Let not the reader, however, 
imagive, even though the subject of Greece be not any longer 
new, that the manner of treating it admits wo further variety: we 
can assure him, that he has not seen any thing which anticipates 
the present volume: Mr, Galt’s mauner and style and cast of 
sentiment entitle him to the character of an original writer, and 
may be considered as his own. | 
Oar traveller had already ptiblished an account of his visit to 
Sicily; Malta, Cerigo, avid ‘Turkey; and the preseut publication; 
as we learn from the preface, contains “ a narrative of voyages 
and travels, undertaken after the visit to Malta, and completed 
prior to the landing at Cerigo.” ‘The ordinary inducements which 
lead travellers to the Archipelago, seem not to have had ahy it 
fluence upon the mind of Mr. Galt: he observes in his first 
letter, dated from Malta, “ In this excursiow I shall be guided 
chiefly by chance, as nsy object is less to examine the remmants 
of antiquity, than to see the existing condition of the islands, 
thé disposition of the inhabitants, and the products of their in- 
dustry.” “The reader is thus very properly admonished not to 
hopé for much information upou points which are foreign from 
_ the author’s purpose. | 

As much of the interest of the narrative arises from the pecu- 
liar vei of humour, and the shrewdness of the reflexions, which 
distinguish the autho?’s companion, we are made acquaiftted with 
this person at the commencement of the volume. Mr. Galt 
seems to have been deeply sensible of the merits of his fellow- 
traveller, and he loses no opportunity of placing them jn a cone 
spicuous point of view: but we hasten te introduce him. 


« T have engaged a Greek interpreter, who in appearance is the 
short and fat image of Sancho. He has a Mido eal to say, and 
wears formidable whiskers, which, in spite of the naiveté of a pair 
of duck eyes, give him a redoubtable aspect. As he has hap- 
pened to be occasionally employed by other English travellers, he 
conceives himself telated to the nation, and boasts of havin 
served it fen yeats: I have ever found an inexhaustible fund a 
amusement in oddities of nature’s making; andI expect not @ 
little, in the course of my voyage, from Jacomo,”. P.2, — 


Our author and Messer Jacomo sailed from Malta-in a po- 
lacca: there was a Madonna in the cabin, with a lamp con- 
stantly burning before her; so that, as Mr. G. obsérves to his 
correspondent, they were “efficiently protected.” Their pas- 
vage, however, was charged very high, considering that it is usu- 
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ally performed in eight days. ‘The cireumstance gives rise to the 
following reflexion :— 


** Jacomo comforts me, by saying, that if we have a quick run, 
we shall have provisions enough left for a great part of the ‘re- 
mainder of our voyage ; and, if we até long at sea, we shall have 
got over so many days of our lives without any more expence: 
There is something like philosophy in this’ P. 3. | 


The author had not been long at sea, when it blew a hurricane; 
during which he had no congolation in reflecting that Ulysses 
wand Aineas had encountered similar tempests inthe same sea, 
and that even St. Paul had fared no better: neither did he find 
any pleasure in observing, that Virgil’s description of a storm, 
which Scaliger says is enough to make a man vomit, is faithful 
and just: for “ vomit,” however, Mr. G. would read “ sea- 
sick,” ingeniously remarking, “ but it is quite the same thing.” 
During this storm, Messer Jacomo was frequently uttering the 
most pious ejaculations, and he recounted with most circumstan- 
tial minuteness a shipwreck which lie had once experienced ; to 
all which Mr. G, was unable to pay any attention. Happily, 
however, they arrived at Valona, m Albania; but Jacomo soon 
began “ to execrate the place, and to undervalue the imbabi- 
tants:” his opinion of them seems not to have been ill-founded ; 
the travellers were exposed to the insults and menaces of “ a 
puppy Turk, not more than sixteen ;” and at the sight of bis 
pistol Jacomo actually turned pale: but a subsequent adventure 


roused his courage. 


“ Happening to pass a fountain, where a number of Albanians 
were watering their horses, [ stopped to look at them. . One of 
them observing me, left the fountain, and approaching respectfully; 
addressed himself to Jacomo. The manner in which he came for- 
ward convinced me that his enquiries related to some particular 
subject, in which he was personally concerned; and presently, by 
Jacomo’s interjections of surprise, and expressions 0 satisfaction, 
I saw that he toe was much interested in the business. “Without, 
however, affecting to notice them, I returned towards the shire, 
and they followed in very earnest Conversation. In the course of 
a little time we fell in with a lad who had « turkey in his hand for 
sale, and which Jacomo bought, in order to repair the dilapidation 
of our stores. The price was half a dollar ; but the merchant not 
Raving change, Jacomo left me, carrying the fragocotos, as the 
Albanian called it, in his arms; for he would not trust the horse- 
inan with it, nor the seller with the dollar. While he was gone, 
another impudent Turkish boy came up, and began to make mouths 
at imc, but the Albanian drove hit away.” P. it. 


A more 
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A more alarming crisis, however, seemed to be at hand, and 
a stouter heart even than that of Jacomo appears to have felt 
the danger: we do not allude to that of the fragocotos. 


« When we reached the landing-place, a boatman pointed out 
to Jacomo a sail in.the offing. I left them together in conversa- 
tion, and walked along the beach by myself, till the supercargo of 
our vessel, who was also on shore, should come to the boat. I 
had not gone above four or five hundred yards, when I heard Ja- 
como calling out, in a tone of the utmost alarm. Turning round, 
I beheld him running towards me with all his might. He was car- 
rying the turkey in his arms, like a child, and it was flapping its 
wings about his head, also, seemingly, in great terror. * O Sir,’ 
cried he, as he approached, panting with fear and haste, ‘ O, Sir! 
itis a French privateer, and by G— we are taken! What shall we 
do?’ * What shall we do, indeed?’ exclaimed I, participating in 
his alarm, and looking alternately at the privateer, as she was en- 
tering the port, and at our vessel idling atanchor. Perceiving that 
the wind was rather against the privateer, as she came on the inner 
side of Sasino, 1 thought we had time to get on board, and to re- 
turn on shore with my baggage, before the Frenchman could be 
alongside. Having resolved to make the attempt, and trusting 
that chance would afford us, in a short time, an rtunity of 
getting afterwards to Zante or Patras, 1 returned quickly towards 
the landing-place for a boat. Before I had reached it, however, a 
friendly squall. interfered, and compelled the privateer to cast an- 
chor at an agreeable distance from the St. Nicolo. You will be 
surprised that 1 should have felt any, apprehension of being cap- 
tured in a neutral port; but I had Jearnt before, that the neutra- 
lity of this harbour is very little respected by either of the two 
great belligerents.” P, 14, 


But the French privateer was not long thus formidable; for 
most fortunately a Maltese Corsair, nuder the British flag, came 
into the harbour, and anchored within hail of her: this event 
guve the travellers “ sincere satisfaction, and they were as boast- 
ful of their valour as if they had gained-a victory.” . Shortly af- 
terwards they had actually to encounter ** an ait '» black, disho- 
nest-looking galley, a.’l'ripoline Corsair,” which, however, was 
beaten off, and “ went away, crawling with her ours along the 
smooth sca, hike a centipede on a plate of glass.” Being off 
Ithaca, on his: way to Zante, the author recounts the amuses 
mepts on board the vessel, aud especially a musical eutertainmieut, 
iy the following passage :— 


“ Put yourself in order, I pray you to hear this. We have no 
less than a player on the lyre, an Orion on board. Moderna mu- 
sicians have often, in vain, attempted to draw from an instrument, 
mitde according to the form of that with which: Apollo is com- 
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nm resented, some of those notes to which such wonders 


have of old been ascribed; but they have never been able to obtain 
any thing superior to the tinkling of an ordinary guitar, or the 
prattle of that paralytic chattel, a spinnet. I feel something like 


an antiquarian extasy, in being enabled to throw a + gt of light 


on this interesting and yon subject. But, alas! for the pic- 
turesque flying fingers of Dryden’s Timetheus, you myst substi; 
tute flying elhows; for the lyre is played upon with a bow, jn the, 
same manner as a vulgar fiddle. It is a hollow three-stringed in-, 
strument, somewhat like the body ef a violin, clumsily formed; but. 
notwithstanding the rudeness of the workmanship, the sound was 
so sweet and vocal, that 1 have no doubt, that one better construc- 
ted and more skilfully played, might produce some degree of 
pleasurable sensation. Now the question to be decided is, whether 
the lyre, with bow and catgut, or that kind commonly placed in 
the hands of the effigies of Apollo, is the instrument to which such 
miraculous effects have been ascribed.” P. 33.0. : 


Upen the name Orion we would just observe, that ‘the. 
author, though le avows himse]f in the preface to be “ a heretic 
im classical dogmas,” (and certamly oy such points he displays a 
manly independence,) may possibly mean drion. We conclude 


that he does not wish to carry his hatred of bigotry and. into- 


lerance so far as to object to the established orthography of 
classical names; but as‘to his ingenious mugical discovery, we 
have nothing to object to it, unless it be, that Dr. Burney, iy 
his History of Masic, has‘ clearly shown, that in aes 
sound from stringed instruments the ancients were unacquainted 
with thé use of the bow. bie, 

Arriving at “awe he is put on shore near a brook, where 
about tweuty old women were washing clothes ; upon which he 
remarks, ' 


“ I believe it is a settled point that it was not in this island but: 
in Cephalonia, that Ulysses met with the washerwonien, so that 
there is no occasion for me to make any comparison upon the si- 
niilarity of our fates.” P. 38. — Holey Waal 


We should be sorry, though we do not profess any heresy “ in 
classical dogmas,” to push our orthodoxy to excess; but we 
verily believe, that Ulysses met with the washerwomen neither’ 
in Zante nor Cephalonia, but in Phoeacia, the identical Corfi, 
off which islind Mr. G. encountered the ugly Tripoline cor- 
sair: at léast, we speak from the’ authority of Homer.’ 

From Zante, of which the author gives us some interesting 
pasioalars he proceeds to Patras and Corinth, and thence to 

rgos. 


* The 
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« The most remarkable object that I observed in Argos, was 
a large building belonging to the post, and which, considering the 
tendency of events, is probably destined .to be converted into 
barracks. There is also a very e structure, for a town of 
so small a population, appropriated as schools for the education of 
the youth. I have not yet had an opportunity of learning whe- 
ther these schools are wholly for the instruction of Turkish boys, 
or whether they have been instituted also for the pious purpose of 
bringing up any neglected Christian children in the gospel accord 
ing to Mahomet. . 

“ It is of very little use, I imagine, to be at the trouble of ase 
certaining the truth of this, as all the youths brought up at the 
academy prove Mahomedans, just in the same manner as all the 
students in the English universities, become members of the Church 
of England. There is, however, some difference between the 
Turkish system and the English, if it embrace the conversion of 
youth to the tenets of the state religion. For at Oxford and 
Cambridge, where the youth are sent to be taught the true doc- 
trines of the Church, which. are supposed not to be well taught 
any where else, it is very wisely required that they shall, have not 
ah pre-resolved to become members of the Church, but-that 
they shall actually be members—an arrangement which cannot be 
too much admired, as.it has the effect, by excluding dissenters 
and catholics, of preserving the emoluments of the colleges to e 
much smaller number of persons, This system in the present age 
is the more worthy of being allowed to remain unaltered; for, the 
number of dissenters is rapidly increasing, and if they were allowed 
to enter the universities, they might turn out the dealers in ad- 
vowsons and fellowships, as the money-changers were of old ex- 
pelled from the temple” P. 74,° 


We are ready to do justice to the liberality of sentiment which 
pervades this passage. “ We perceive that the author is as free 
from religious as from claasical bigotry; and we admit that-there 
is un orjginality of thinking and a boldness. of ceaception in the 
idea here thrown ont.of putting the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge upon the Lancasterian plan; and yet with all these 
acknowledgements we must be permitted to question the expe- 
diency of adopting it. We know, that we subject ourselves to 
the charge of exclusion and persecution, but we cannot help it. 
We had always conceived that the Universities were intended to 
be seminaries for youth, whose réligious principles presented no 
obstacle to their serving the offices of Church and State; and 
that the circumstance of their retainjng among themselves their 
advowsons and fellowships amounts to nothing more than tha 
fellowships and livings are given.only to those who are candi- 
dates for them. If, as Mr. G, would lead us to suppose, the 
true doctrines of the Church are taught elsewhere, we are ig- 
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norant of the reasons why the students so taught keep aloof 
from the Universities: we have never heard, that persons, pro- 
fessing those doctrines were rejected ; but the admission of Dis- 
senters, who, according to Mr. Galt, are rapidly increasing, 
and may become the majority, could only tend to a ca ¥ 
which persons who are adverse to establishments and exclusion 
would still deplore; we mean tt establishment of themselves, 
and the exclusion of the present establishment: ‘Their hu- 
manity, no doubt, would lead them to, prefer the present system, 
however objectionable, to the introduction of another founded 
on the very same principles of exclusiou, possibly somewhat 
less tolerant than the present, and perhaps not to be brought 
about without a few of those proscriptions and murders, which 
are said sometimes to attend revolutions. We are not, how- 
ever, quite sure that we know what Mr G. means. by “ the 
gospel according to Mahomer;” but recollecting the letter 
which certain English Unuitarians addressed to Ameth Ben 
Ameth, Ambassador from the Enperor of Fez aud Morocco 
to Charles IL. in order to establish a community of faith be- 
tween the two sects, we do shrewdly suspect that the “ gospel 
according to Mahomet” is the oriental name of the Improved 
Unitarian Version; and yet we should be concerned, that so 
abominable a heresy as that of Socinianism should be counte- 
nanced by a nation so enlightened as the Turks, and we should 
have thought that “ neglected Christian children” might a8 well 
be instructed in the Koran. 

But while we differ from Mr. G. wpon the expediency of 
new-modelling the English Universities upon the platform of 


- Mr. Joseph Lancaster, we readily admit, that our author may 


not, from peculiar circumstances, have been sufficiently ac- 
quginted with the end and design of. those venerable institutions ; 
and our candour would suggest every thing which may tend to 
excuse his misapprehension. We think it probable, that Mr. 
G. is a native of Scotland ; and we conceive that the subjoined 
passage was intended to indicate that fact in the most delicate 


manner, so as not to expose him to the charge of ostentation. 
We extract it from his account of Athens. 


“ Of the efficacy of viper-broth in restoring debilitated patients, 
we have all heard; but 1 have been informed, of another effect of 
this medicine, which, for the benefit of our countrymen, ought cer- 
tainly to be made as public as possible. When Father Paul was 
at College, the itch broke out among the students, to such a vio- 
Tent degree that they were obliged to ‘disperse. On returning 
home, Paul infected his brothers, and ointments of the oldest and 
most approved composition were found unavailing. A mountaineer 
one day happened to come into the house; and the Piedmontese 


highlanders, 
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highlanders, like those of other countries, having great experience 
of the malady, he was consulted on the o¢casion, He readily 
undertook the case, and promised to effect a cure in the course of 
a single night, Next mioraing he returned with a large living 
viper in a bag, and ordered an earthen vessel to be placed on the 
fire, filled with water and charcoal. In the moment when the 
water was on the point of boiling, he plunged in the serpent, and 
boited it until the bones only were to be seen. When the process 
was finished, the broth was left to cool ; and when cold, the shirts 
of the patients were dipped in it, and dried in the shade, At 
night, when the patients went to bed, the shirts were put on, and 
next morning the pleasing pain of their irritability entirely 
subsided.” P. 170. 


Supposing our conjecture, then, to be well founded, we can 
account for and excuse expressions which frequently escape 
Mr. G:, and which in an Englishman who ‘might be expected to 
have some acquaintance with the Universities, and uot to be 
wholly without some tincture of academical learning, would 
have merited the severity of our censure. As the case stands, 
we find no difficulty in solving the phenomena; and instead of 
charging the author with wilful misrepresetitation, we admire 
dnd enjay his humour. ‘A Scotch writer, we ‘recollect, re. 
marks, that a talent for humour has been denied to his country- 
men; but little reliance ‘can be placed upon general descrip- 
tions of national character: Abdera ‘produced Democritus, 


“ cujus prudentia monstrat 
Summos posse viros et magna exempla daturos 
Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aére nasci :” 


and.the “ Letters from the Levant” bid fair to redeem the curse 
of Scotland. Mr. G, never mentions colleges or collegians or 
academical studies but. ina strain of pleasuntry, of which we 
hardly recollect the parallel. Having occasion to speak of the 
pinnaces of the modern Greeks, he styles them “ those boats 
which the inhabitants of colleges trayslate ‘ships of the line.” 
Speaking ‘also of a petty revolution in the isle of Samos, his 
reflexion upon it is, “ what laud and aso this affiir would 
have received from the Doctors of Oxford and Cambridge, had 
it happened ¢O@0 years ago.” In ‘another et he observes, 
that “ the ideas of the Greeks respecting their ancestors are 
ulmost as absurdly inflated as those of an Oxford or Cambri 
tutor.” The Commentaries of Cwsar are a to be “ oi o 
‘by boys, and commented upon by pedants ;” and in another place 
Mr. G: informs us how it bapipee that Cesar is so much a fa- 
vourite with these same pedauts. We defy the most sagacious of 
of our readers to divine the cause; but Mr, G. has discovered 
it. 
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it, ‘ Julius Cesar was very fond of them (the wines of. Scio); 


for among his other great qualities he was a very geod 


j of 
wine, which h, yibe 7 ce PS annie ita is som ade 
by certain col lignitaries, posed by them 
a a model rm 4 example to their pupils.” D064. (this 
passage, not merely that stupid race of people who dwell in 
colleges for no imaginable purpose but to misconstrue Greek, | 
and to misrepresent history, and to inflate themselves with vast 
ideas of (we believe) their ancestry, but the Clergy also afford - 
nratter to our author fer the exercise of his inimitable talent : 
the transition, indeed, from the Universities to the Clergy is 
easy and natural; and of the latter be has still droller things to 
say. As a “ heretic in classical dogmas,” he never goes out of 
bis way to illustrate local map usar by a.reference to Pausanias ; 
but who or what were the Harpies? Jacob Bryant has posi- 
tively said that they were priests of the Sun, and Mr. G, verily 
believes it; and therefore he observes to his correspoudent,- 
“ Whenever you stand im need of a metaphorical expression to 
describe Ecclesiastics, you have classical authority to use that 
of Harpies.” P.77. Another hint for a metaphor is conveyed, 
under the gravity of the apothegm, “‘ Women are. the pillars of, 
the Church ip all countries.” P. 172. Mr. G. had been speak- 
ing of old women, and of the manner in which the wicked 
friars cajoled them, according to Father Paul, “ a liberal-minded 
man,” already speken of as the sole patentee of the viper-soup, 
that infallible cure for “ the pleasing pain” of Psora. But 
metaphors are weak things when we Would speak plainly and 
unequivocally. Mr. G. assures us, that 


«“ The oppressive Turks are content with the same proportion 
of the result of the primary labour’of mankind, for the support of 
their fleets and armies, sultanas and princes, that the meek and 
lowly priesthood of England require for their backs and bellies.” 
P, 265. ES a, woe) 

We are really shocked at this statemevt; that men. in this. 
country should’ receive tithes to the amount of three, four, or 
five hundred pounds per aan. and sometimes more, for main- 
taining Christianity aud ivstructing the iguorant, and yet that 
they keep neither soldiers nor sailors (except by paying taxes), 
nor even (proh nefus!) sultanas. ~ 

From Argos our author proceeded to Tripolizza,, and thence 
to Athens. The passion for exploring, which is se common 
among antiquaries, is finely ridiculed in the following passage, 
suggested by a visit to the quarry of Mount Pentelicus. 

“ If you have any desire to make an excursion equally instruc- 
tive, find out an old dry subterraneous drain, then take half “ 
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eli of wax taper in your hand, and lying down on your belly like 
a worm, crawl into the drain. When you have got toa 3 
where you have elbow room, take out your pen-knife, with - 
which scratch your name upon @ stone. If in this beg the 
blade should snap, or, by shutting suddenly, should cut your 
finger, continue the work with the stump, or suck the wound, as 
the case may require, Having finished the inscription, turn your 
head a little askew to the left, if the place is large enough to allow 
you, and look at the engraying from the right corner of your 
dexter eye, for that is the proper position to admire such perform- 
ances. is done, endeavour to get away from the-scrape in the 
best manner you can. Qne word more by way of advice: if 
happen to have a companion in the descent, and he goes out first, 
there is gregt reason to apprehend that he may give you a kick in 
the face. If he is behind, the chance is equal that you will kick 
him, which is the most agreeable way of ‘the two for the accident 
- fall out. ‘Therefore be sure to get out first, if at all possible,” 
P, 107. , 


Our author visited the Acropolis; the account of which is. 
given in a manner which we consider to be peculiarly his own. 


“ The distant appearance of the Acropolis somewhat resembleg 
that of Stirling Castle, but it is inferior in altitude, and general 
effect. Asa fortress, it is incapable at present of resisting any 
rational attack; the Turks, however, consider it a 3 ighty re- 
doubtable place; nay, for that matter, they eyen. think ol fal 
Athens herself capable of assuming a warlike attitude. At 

qclamation of the present war against the Russians, they, closed 
1er paralytic gates in a mgst energetic manner... The following 
morning, Father Payl of the conyent went at day-break to take 
the air among the pillars of the temple of Olympian Jove, and 
arriving at the areh of Hadrian, found them still shut; whereupon. 
he gave them a kick, and the gates of Athens flew open at the first 
touch of his reverence’s toe.”? P, 113. : 


Mr, G.’s general reflexions upon Athens are conyeyed ‘in the 
following extract. We do not imagine that this, any more'than the 
few other passages resembling it, is a favourite with the author; 
but though it may uot display that originality of style and setitis 
ment and humour which is bis proper praise, we confess that in 
an ordinary writer we should think it far from contemptible. _ 


“ To the mere anti this celebrated city cannot but'l 
continue interesting ; rg i the classic porte Be just liberated 
terete yor of his college, the scenery and ruins may often 
awaken admiration and inspire delight. ilosophy may here 
point the moral apothegm with stronger emphasis; virtue’ receive 
new incitements to perseverance, by reflecting on the honour which 
till attends the memory of the antient great ; and patriotism here 
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more pathetically deplore the inevitable effects of individual cor- 
ruption on public glory; but to the traveller who rests for recrea-. 
tion, or who secks a solace for misfortune, how wretched, how 
solitary, how empty is Athens!’ P, 121. 


From Athens our traveller visited Megara, A%gina, and Sa- 
Jamis; of all which he gives us some mteresting particulars. 
We find bim next at Idra, the antient Aristera; and his account 
of it is another of those passages in which, though we discern 
not any traces of the peculiar. taleut of Mr. Galt, we should 
say, that in an ordinary writer it would appear to possess consi- 
derable merit. 


“ The whole island, indeed, is but one great rock, naturally as 
sterile as a mass of recent lava. Not a tree grows on it; for the 
two or three shrubs among the houses are not entitled to that ap- 

lation. Nor does any flock feed on it, or the ploughshare ever 
impress its surface. But the inhabitants, without soil, without 
a single well in the whole city, containing upwards of 20;000 in- 
habitants, without the natural pessession of one article of conve: 
nience, even of necessity, have become opulent by turning their 
attention to commerce, and in these seas rival the fame and en- 
terprise of the antient Pheenicians. 

_“ Wholly occupied with their vessels and trade, they have us 
yet made no roads in the island, so that I was almost literally 
obliged to crawl on all fours over rocks and stones‘ to the city. 
The town itself is excecdingly well built; and more than an 
place I have ever seen, or could have previously imagined, it 
resembles the form of a theatre. The houses are iled in suc- 
céssive tiers to a stupendous height; but the crowited: port below, 
with the majestic stage of the sea, circumscribed by the distant 
scenery of Greece, displays a spectacle infinitely more sublime 
than any theatre can exhibit. 

“ The principal building in the’ town is the residence of a Cap- 
tain Georgio, formerly of the Ottoman navy, in which he acquired 
an honourable reputation by faithful and intrepid ser vice. In the 
late war he signalized himself in the personal defence of the then. 
Captain Pashaw, who rewarded him with the governorsliip of Idra, 
his native island, and happening to visit him while he was building 
n house, insisted on contributmg to render it an ornament to the 
town. Georgio has lately resigned the office of governor, and 
four magistrates have this year, for the first time, been elected by 
the people. : 

“ Some time ago, a Turkish officer, a triend of Captain Georgio, 
came to live here, and built a handsome mansion for. binself. 
But no other Turk being in the island, and Georgio taking up 
with his old friends, and embarking in trade, the. poor Ottoman 
tound himself alone, and grew very melancholy. After many 
days spent in solitary rumination, he one morning put money in 
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his purse, and taking his pipe in his .hand,. silently stepped on 
baled a sf ahd sailed br Constantinople, from which he has 
never feturied. ' | 
“ There are, “a parish churches in the town of Tdra, and two 
of them‘ have’steeples built of marble. Eighty houses constitute, I 
am told, a patish; and in those districts, or as I ntight say, 
those shelves of the rock on which there. are more than eighty 
houses, but not enough to make two parishes, a chapel is some- 
times erected.. What kind of relationship such chapels have to 
the parish churches, I have net been able to get satisfactorily ex- 
plained, except that the service is not regular in the chapels, be- 
ing performed only when the neighbeurs raise a_ contribution to 
ay the priest. [dra forms part of the diocese of Egina, in which 
on is also comprehended. The bishopric is one of the richest 
in these. parts, the nett annual revenue being: estimated at 600I. 
The episcopal residence is in Egina, but the bishop visits Idra and 
Poros regaled every year. As TI shall ‘have another opportunity 
of furnishing you with the circumstantial information which T have 
leaned here, and also of dis¢ussing more at large the particular 
political and commercial consequence of the island, you will ex 
cuse me for so abruptly terminating this letter ;—the master of a 
vessel waits, in which I mean to take my passage, and I must 
speak to him.’? /P. 283. ) , 


After leaving Idra Mr. G. pursues his course to Zea, Scio, 
Smyrna, Scalanova, Ephesus, and Foscia: res ting the last- 
mentioned place we give a short extract, and with it we must be 
content. 


“ After walking about the neighbourhood for an hour or two, 
and enquiring in vain. if there were any things worth looking at, 
I returned towards the boat. At the gate, for the. walls are still 
in existence, a number of Greeks were amusing themselves in 
their holiday-clothes, and a band of Turks were reposing in the 
shade. .Desiring Jacomo to enquire at [of] one .of the Turks 
about an appearance somewhat like a wall, along the face of the 
hills, I was amused by the Turkishness of the reply., Jacomo, a3 
is usual with him, instead of putting a plain qyestion, prefaced the 
enquiry with some observations of his own, relative to antiquities 
in general, the great love and esteem which. the British have for 
them, particularly his master, and how for them only he had 
come on shore, &c. &c. The Turk listened to the eration with 
the greatest possible gravity, and when Jacomo bad made an end, 
answered, * hat he could tell nothing about the age of those 
walls, for they were older than him, and that we could see, as well 
as he, that they were very old,’ ening profoundly, ¢ who can 
now telh by whom they were constructed, or for, what. purpose, 
eon every one is dead that had any thing to.do with them,’ 
P heatvee Being 
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Being at sea off the Isle of Samos, with Patnios in sight, 
the author fell into a fit of poetry, which prodiced an Ode’. 
He conjures lis correspondent to treat it with tenderness, as it 
was written “ off the coast of Ionia, a country where there was 
never any professed reviewer,——besides, that the ancients once 


_ stoned a critic to death: and who knows,” says the writer, “ but 


one of the moderns may be actuated by the same spirit?” Of 
course, we say nothing of the Ode. Samos and Myconi:are 
the remaining islands visited by Mr. Galt, before his landmg at 
Cerigo. 

We have how examined this volume at some length, in order 
to convey an idea of our author’s onginal humour and peculiar 
taste ; and we hope that we have convinced eur readers of thé 
truth of our assertion, that the subject of Greece has never beeti 
so treated by any former traveller. . We would remark, however, 
one source of humour, which to us is absolutely new :, it con- 
sists in the happy use which Mr. Galt has made of a table of 
coutents; which we would rather denominate au, inventory of 
emptiness. It is well known that surprise is the very ok 
wit; and certainly nothing can more effectually awaken this feel 
ing than to look over the inventory, and when any thing interest~ 
ing or curious occurs, to turn to the text. Thus, for example, 
upon seeing in the inventory, “ Jacomo’s philosophical ofiserva- 
tien, p. 3,” we turn to the volume, and find as already quoted 
from that place. ; 


Inventory, “ Jacomo a candlestick, &c. p. 72; text, “I am 
sitting on the “get a portmanteau is my writing-desk, and Ja- 
como is both the candlestick and ink-stand.” Inventory, “ Fleag 
and lions and tygers resemble each other in one fespect, p. 166: 
text, “ Fleas, vou know, like lions and tygers, and other bloody- 
minded beasts, are always most active during thé night.” Inven- 
tory, * Facetious account of a murder, p. 246 :”” text, “ On their 
way home they fell in with a Greek, and being very jovial, the 
killed iz.”’ Inventory, “ The author a reformer of the Gree 
Church, p. $26.” On turning to the text we find that Mr. G. 
persuaded a Greek Bishop “ to keep a register of births, marriages 
and burials.” And he atds, “ to have been an instrument of in- 
rein useful an arrangement into so useless an institution as 
the Greek Church was a subject of self-gratulation.” 


In one place the inventory refers us to a passage so abomi- 
nably dirty, and at the samé time so silly, that we wonder how 
any man could commit such ribaldry to paper. | , 

Appended to the volume are several pipers one of which, 
an historical sketch of the regiment called the Royal Scots, is 


by James Hamilton, Esq. The rest, by Mr. Galt, are ou the 
Levant, 
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Levant, the Crimea, Egypt and Candia, and ‘‘ Observations on 
the icability of opening a direct intercourse with Malta and 
the East Indies, by way of Egypt;” meaning, we apprehend, de- 
tween. Malta and the East Indies, &c. This little tract contains 
a sketch of the history of the commerce which has been carried 
on with the East, by way of Egypt, from. early times; and in 
reading this, and some other parts of Mr. G.’s performance, ‘we 
are entirely convinced: that, on the whole, his literary re ion 
would rank quite.as high.as it is likely: t do at present, if in fu- 
ture he would practise.a strict abstinence from impotent jokes 
upon academical education, and malicious sneers levelled against 
the clergy, for no other reason, as it should appenr than that 
they have been regularly educated: . We svould also recommend 
to him to resist the temptation, powerful as it evidently is upon 
his mind, to indulge in flippancy, or in any thing which. he con- 
siders as wit. He. is a candidate for literary renown, and he has 
published, within a very short space of time, two volumes of 
Travels, a Life of Cardinal Wolsey, and a whole pentalogia of 
Tragedies. We would advise -him to rest a-while: the interval 
might be very profitably employed. We can believe that. he is 
a man of lively talent; but his taste we cannot too strongly 're- 
probate; under. its domiaion, any talents, however powerful, 
must become worse than useless; they can serve only to give an 
air of vulgarity to beauty, aud of absurdity to truth; of such 
taste we may pronounce, with some alteration of Johnson’s ele- 
gant and well-merited compliment to Oliver Goldsmith, ‘ Quic- 
quid tetigit, inguinavit.” ‘To aman, who appears'to pique him- 
self upon having made but little progress in the studies of a 
scholar and a gentleman, it cannot be of much use to offer 
advice derived from classical antiquity: but to others, especially 
to men of strong natural pqwers, we shall always urge the pre- 
cept Téxyn tay Qdow pubusoas« 


Ai teen ee bas ‘ : Pee o ae aie weer tes . 





Art, VI. Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, interspersed with 
original Documents. By Alexander Stephens, a k of the 
Honourable Society of the, Middle Temple. 2 vols.  8va: 
pp. 1000. Price l,.4s. Johnson. 1813. 


AMONG the lusans by which men deceive themselves, diene 
is more general than ,that of biographers, in imagining that 
intend to be perfectly impartial, "That indifference of parma 
ment which makes the historian impartial in his vietvs of the 
conduct of individuals, that he may faithfully display the grand 
r | picture 
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icture of national events, can rarely belong to the biographer. 
é historian fixes on a period which! appears ‘to him to be in- 
teresting, but as he does not seléct the’ characters who sliall be 
conspicuous iv the great drama, he way unfold the virtues and 
views, the successes and failures of each, with great advantage 
to his general plan, and, if really a candid writer, without injury 
to ‘his individual feelings. ‘The biographer, on the couttary, 
always selects a hero, whom te means to exalt into retiown, 
or sink into infamy. df he chooses a man who lived ‘in ‘times 
somewhat distant from his own, it is Most frequently for the 
sake of illustrating some system, religiotis or political, some 
opinions’ in morals, ‘taste or literature, to which the author is 
particularly devoted; if the ‘subject of ‘his memoir is his con- 
temporary, affection of hatred generally guides his pen, and in 
spite of professions, and perhups of ‘the writer's Intentions, the 
narrative is characteristic’ of his feelings. Expecting theretore 
to find hy every biographical memoir some considerable portion 
of partiality, we pay little attention to thosé professions, which 
ten an author may use in consequence of havmg deceived 
timself; we are ever happy to read an account of the lives of 
eminent men, becanse every act and saying of theirs is interesting 
and instructive, either as illustratmg virtue by exhibiting the 
perfection to which it may be brought, or correcting pride by 
shewimg the weaknesses and errors from which the wisest and 
greatest of mankind are not exempt. When, however, an author 
selects for his subject a person whose conduct is in many respects 
equivocal, and in some decidedly vicious and wicked, he ought, 
in justice to his hero, the reader and hunself, to moderate the 
tones of lofty eulogy, and ceutent himself with extenuating the 
errors he is obliged to describe, instead of exalting thent into 
the rank of merits and virtues. ‘The beautiful and feeling apology 
which Dr. Johnson has made,. in the shape of a biograpliical 
memoir, for his friend Savage, may have misled some injudictdus 
compilers ; but he who undertakes to pourtray the condition of 
a man whose example, moral, political or religious .may have a 
bad influence on the mind of the reader, should be particularly 
careful so to contrive his work, that while he defends the indi- 
vidual, he may prevent the danger which would arise from an’ ii- 
discreet adoption of his principles, or imitation of his’ ‘actions. 
The life of Savage already alluded to, althiough written with the 
utmost zeal of friendship, and comprizing every thing that‘is in- 
genious in apology, and animated in applause, will never mduce 
a reader so far to adopt the exaniple of that frail and irrégnlar 
being, as to become proud, revengeful, ungratefel, add jmpro- 
vident; to spend the night in excess! and the day in idleness’; 
and to allow genius and talents to pause’ from ‘action aiitidst 
4 | j : undttanmble 
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unattainable wishes, and degrade themselves in mean dependence 
and abject solicitations. 

That the task of celebrating the character of Mr. Horne 
Tooke after his decease would not be left to the .compilers of 
obituaries In magazines, was easily to be imagined ; that some 
friend of his person and adherent to his opmions would snatch 
him from the hands of the opposite party, was reasonably to be - 
expected ; and therefore rt is not surprising that Mr. Stephens, 
who describes himself as a frequenter of his house at W imble. 
don, who shews throughout a great veneration for his talents 
and virtues, and a thorough agreement in most of his opinions, 
and who Is besides already known as the author of some works 
on contemporary politics and history, should have undertaken to 
write these meioirs. 

Mr. Stephens seems to have been aware of the difficulty of his 
undertaking, and speaks of that much more correctly than he 
does of his own performance of it, in his preface, where he 
Says } 


“ To write the life of a person, against whom violent prejudices 
have long existed, and treat freely of one, as yet scarcely cold in 
his grave, is ‘a task equally difficult and delicate. Yet memoirs 
such as these, if'composed with talents and fidelity, would contri- 
bute to rescue English biography from the charge of penury and 
partiality, on one hand, while, by laying open the secret springs of 
human action, on the other, they could not fail both to gratify and 
instruct mankind. 

‘« But if, unfortunately, the author does not possess such high 
pretensions to public attention, he, at least, hopes to be entitled to 
the humbler claims of candour and i ingenuousness.. It is his chief 
aim, on the present occasion, to rescue the name and character of q 
celebrated man, from unmerited obloquy, and prove, notwithstand- 
ing some apparent political eccentricities, that he was a true, able, 
and firm friend to the laws and liberties of his native country. But 
it is not intended to describe him as a * faultless monster,’ entirely 
exempt from all the passions, the frailties, and the failings, incident 
to humanity. He has not drawn an imaginary picture, but painted 
a portrait from the living subject. The ends of legitinaate biography 
are best fulfilled, by avoiding unmerited censure on one hand, and 
unjust panegyric on the other.” 


However justly partiality may be imputed to English biogra- 
phy, in common with that of all other nations, penury is not the 
charge from which it wants to be rescued. It is indeed a subject 
of just regret that the great and entinent men of former times, 
and a few, even near our own days, have been so neglected, that 
their fame will only survive in their works, or im general history. 
Little is known of Spenser, Shakspeare, Jonson, and many of 
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those who illuminated our dawn of literature and poetry’; phi- 
losophers, warriors and statesmen, have perished without an at~ 
tempt to commemorate them, except in county histories, books 
of the peerage, and biographical dictionaries; but in these times 
almost every man struggles for notoriety during his life, and 
every man who attains it, even in a limited degree, finds some 
friend, who, after his death, endeavours to convert it into fume. 
There is certainly in these days no penury in the number or m 
the sizé of biographical productions. 7 

Whether the opinions which have long prevailed’ respectin 
Mr. Horne Tooke were or were not “ violent prejudices, 
whether he was or was not © a celebrated man labouring under 
obloquy,” and “ notwithstanding some apparent political eccen- 
tricities, a true, able and firm friend to the laws and liberties of 
his native country,” it will be our éndedvour to inquire. If he 
was a ‘“ monster,” his biographer allows that he was not 
“ fauliless,” and if ona review of his whole character, as dis- 
played in these volumes we do not find that there 1s much reason 
to war against the opivions whicl: the public have so long enter- 
tained, we shall yet be most hxppy to allow him all the praise 
to which candour will permit us to think he has any claim. It 
will also be our duty to show whether Mr. Stephens has any 
demauds on our applause on the score of “ talents and fidelity,” 
whether his work is or is not calculated to “ gratify ahd instruet,” 
how far he is to be praised for “ caridoar” and * mgenuouniess,” 
or has accomplished “ the ends of legitimate biography.” 

As the author has attempted no division of his work except 
into chapters, we think a more natiiral disposition of its parts 
will be to consider it as comprising three epochs ; the first from 
the birth of Mr. John Horne in 1736 to #4 effectual renunci- 
ation of the ecclesiastical character in. 1773; the second from 
that period to-his tal m 1794: arid the last inchiding the re- 
sidue of his life. | 

Mr. Stephens commences his work with much pedantic. pa- 
rade, proving the importance of history and bidgraphy from 
Bossveét, Plutarch and Bacon, and going through a great num- 
ber of common-place instances, from the heroie ages down to 
the days of Cromwell and Franklin, to shew that although a man 
may aligia f© eminence without the aid of illustrious birth, yet 
many exalted persons have felt that the want of ancestry is a 
disadvantage, and biographers. have felt some aukwardness in 
recording the humble origin of their heroes. This ie parade 
js used to usher in the fact, that the father of Mr. Home (for 


so, we shall style him while he called himself so) was a 'poulterer, 
ahd iv the ugin-bands. ‘The difficulty is much more happily sur- 
mouitid by one of Le Sage’s adventurers named Scipio, who 
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mtending to tel] that he was the son of a kind of soldier, and an 
itinerant murderer of chickens, says with great simplicity, 


« Had it depended upon me, [ would have been the sen of some 
randee, or knight of Alcantara at least; but as one does not. choose 
vis own father, you must know that mine was, an honest syldier of 
the holy brotherhood, who married a young gypsey whom he 
thought very handsome.” | 


Without the citation of thread-bare instances, every man wilt 
agree that he who attains celebrity by pursuing the paths of 
Jearning and virtue, is not deprived of his title’to honour and 
respect, beciuse his father was a poulterer, and a very little taste 
would have prevented the wasting of many words in telling the 
fate of Mr. Horuve’s other children. ‘The most compressed 
form of which speech is capable, would have been sufficient ta 
disclose that Benjamin was “ a market gardener in the fruit 
line,” introduced the’ pine-strawberry from Saratoga and died 
rich; that Thomas was a poulkterer, begygared himself with ex- 
travagance and died m an alius-house ; that of four daughters, 
three married tradesmen, and one was the wife of the late Dr. 
Demaiubray. 

A disposition to enter into minute and unimportant details, 
magnify trifles, and to descant on matters and persous little con- 
nected with the life of the hero is the striking fault of the present 
work. ‘The bookseller and the reader may perhaps entertain 
very different opinions on the merits of an author, who carrics 
a taleut of this kind to so great an extent as Mr. Stephens. He 
guesses that old Mr. Horne, in his trained band character, may 
have been one of the heroes in Hogarth’s march to Finchley; 
and he exhibits “ a noble instance of his English intrepidity” im 
commencing an action of trespass against Frederick prince of 
Wales, about a breach ina brick wall; nay more, the prince was 
so pleased with bis conduct that he appointed him his purveyor 
of poultry; and did him the honour, to die m his debt. 
Coming to his hero, Mr. Stephens says, 


** It appears from a paper, originally written by himself, and now 
in my possession, that in 1743, being then in the seventh year of 
his age, he was sent to an academy in Soho-square. To this early 
removal, his parents were perhaps ehiefly induced by the proximity, 
of the school, which was a very respectable one.” ; 


The importance of the fact required all the solemnity of a 
Written attestation, and the sagacity of the conjecture is highly 
worthy of the biographer. 

fu 1744, the young gentleman went to Westminster school, 
and two years afterwards, te Eton. Mr. Stephens by diligent 
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search has discovered, that in the course of the last fifty or 
thieescore years, several gentlemen, who afterwards alfained 
eminent stations in the state and in public opinion, were educated 
at Eton, some of their poems are published 1 in a collection called 
Muse Etonenses, but Mr. Horne’s poems are not. Indeed it is 
reluctantly allowed, that he was an idle boy, who exhibited little 
capacity ; but while he was apparently gaining no greek, he lost, 
by accident, the sight of one eye, was plac ed ata boarding school 
at a village in Kent, eloped, and came in a cabbage-cart to 
Covent-garden market, a place which, in his riper years. he 
adorned on the hustings. 

At nineteen, he was sent to St. John’s Cambridge, but before 
that time Mr. S. has communicated two specimens of his wit: 
the first ac cording to the author, “ developed the future gram- 
marian, for he said that the schoolmaster from whom he ran 
away was an ignorant fellow, who © might perhaps know what 
a noun or a verb was, but he understood nothing about a pre- 
position or a conjunction.” ‘The other specimen prognosticated 
we suppose, the future orator, for it consisted in an elegant 
paraphrase by which he transmuted the poulterer, his father, 
into a Turkey merchant. No wonder that Mr. Stephens should 
hear from an old woman * that Mr. Horne never wasa boy; 
with bim there was no interval between childhood and age; 
he became a man all at once upon us.” 

At Cambridge nothing memorable seems to have occurred, 
except his forming an intimacy with Dr. Beadon, and he went 
out usher at Mr. Jennings’s ac ademy at Blackhe: ath. - Consider- 
ing that Mr. Horne was the “ davling son” of an opulent father, 
this degradation is unaccountable. Mr. Stepheas acknowledges 
it to bave puzzled him, and that he is “ not enabled by means 
of any written document or contemporary testimony, either to 
explain or dilate on these events.” However that his: passion 
for dilating may not be intirely unappeased, he contrives to in- 
troduce an essay on public education, with apt aphorisms from 
Lord Monboddo, Miltor and Swift. 


“ While at Blackheath,” says the biographer, ** young Horne 
appears to have formed an attachment to a young lady, then 
residing in the same house ; a circumstance which, perhaps, might 
have sweetened his tails, and rendered his bondage less irksome. 
But it proved transient ; the connexion having been broken off, in 
consequence of some formidable, yet unexpected obstacle; ¢ and 
thus,’ he was accustomed sarcastically to remark, in his old age, 
‘ I luckily escaped trom two eviis—matrimony and misery at the 
ganie time’.”’ 


After this escape, he took deacon’s orders, at the earnest re- 
quest of his father ; and he entered his name in 1750, as a student 
) In 
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in the Inner Temple. In his narrative of these matters Mr. 
Stephens is a little confused. By his account Mr. Horne was 
only twenty years old, when he became a law student; he did 
not go to Cambridge tll he was nineteen ; he studied there, and 
was among the triposes in .1758 when he was twenty two ; ‘and 
yet he had found means before he was twenty to be an usher at 
Blackheath, to escape from.matrimony, to Se a deacon, a curate 
at some un-named place in Kent, where he was afflicted with the 
ague, to recover and find other prospects opened, and to begin 
* eating his way to the bar.” If accuracy is at all valuable in 
a biographer, Mr. Stephens. should have given himself a little 
more trouble to ascertain facts and rescue his narrative ‘from 
absurdity. It is certainly much easier, and fills space in a voluine 
quite as effectually, to have recourse to a biographical dictionary, 
ora common-place book for trite allusions to Cardinal Wolsey 
and other eminent persons who from low birth have attained 
high stations, or to give meagre aud incorrect accounts of the 
hero’s contemporaries, as Mr. Stephens has doue of Lord Ash- 
burton aud Lord Kenyon. 

If Mr. Horne had commenced law-student in 1756, he might, 
with the aid to be derived from his standing. at the University, 
have been called to-the Bar in 1759, but far from attempting it, 
he was admitted to priest’s orders.in +760, his father having pur- 
chased for him the living of New Brentford, valued, according to 
his biographer, at between two and three hundred pounds per 
annum. He was absent from his living some part of the year 
1763, and during the greater part of the year 1764 during which 
he was engaged as travelling tutor to young Mr Elwes, son of 
the celebrated miser. His character-as 2 parish priest is given 
by his biographer im the following terms. 

“ During his residence at Brentford, however, he seems to have 
laboured to. prove useful to his parishioners and all around him. 
Hlis sermons were plain, perspicuous, and practical discourses, 
tending to remind his audience of their duties to God, their neigh- 
bours, and themselves... While he explained the tenets of christia- 
nity, and insisted on their decisive superiority over those of all 
other religions, he is said to have carefully abstained from contro- 
versial points. Chiefly intent on producing beneficial. results, he 
never extended his researches beyond the truths contained in the 
scriptures, and the received opinions of the Anglican church. Like 
the learned and pious Dx. Joutin, he perhaps thought ‘ that where 
mystery begins, rcligion ends ? and in this point of. view he always 
bore ample testimony to the-excellence. of that faith in which, 
had been educated... No one, however, was ever more ready or 
more eager. in private to oppugn, and refute the doctrines of tlie 
Catholic Church. These he eagerly opposed, both then and 
throughout the whole of an active life, from a variety of causes, 
First, he deemed many. of its observances superstitious ; oe 
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fie abhorred the idea of a connection with, and a reliance on, 8 
foreign jurisdiction, as this seemed to intrench on the independence 
of his ‘native country ; and thirdly, in consequence ‘of auricular 
conféssion, and the ‘powers assumed, as Well as éxerciséd, by the 
priesthodd of thdt persuasion, lie considéred ‘this system as highly 
unfriendly ‘to human ‘freedom. 

“It nity be imagined by'kome, on account of the equality of 
pastors and their uniform bias towards a moderate and well-regu- 
lated liberty, that he might be inclined to lean to the dissenters. 
But this was not the case. On the contrary, he admired a hierar- 
chy, consisting of an ascending scale of dignitaries, from a-parish 
priest, to a metropolitan, which he deemed best calculated both to 
mcite to, and reward merit and virtue. Notwithstanding. the 
charges afterwards adduced against him, on the score of orthodoxy, 
no one was more violent against schismatics of all descriptions ; 
aind, whatever may be thought, certain it is, that even his very 
prejudices were on the side of the Church of England ; for out of 
the pale of its faith, he never was very ready to admit. of any 
ecclesiastical désert whatsoever ! 

* Mr, Horne had no sooner obtained his living, than he deter- 
mined to administer every possible comfort to the poor of the popu- 
lous neighbourhood, by which he was surrounded, He was regular 
in his attention to the sick, a cireumstance accontpanied with a 
double portion of consolation. Not content with praying with 
those that desired it, he actually studied the healing art, for the 
express purpose of relieving the complaints of such as were unable 
to pay for the assistance of an apothecary. To attain this end, he 
carefully studied the works of Boerhave, and the best practical! 
physicians of that day; and, having learned to compound a few 
medicines, he formed a little dispensary at the parsonage house, 
whence he supplied the wants of lis numerous and grateful patients. 
Ile was accustomed at times, to plume himself on the cures he had 
petforniéd, and often observed, * that although physic was said to 
be a problematical art, he believed that his medical, were fay more 
elficacious than his spiritual labours.” 


HW Mr. Stephens has ‘any authority beyond the seport of Mr. 
Llorne hitnself for all-this enconium, it will not be deemed sur- 
prising that fair prospects of preferment opened to his view; that 
through the Mitérest of his friends, he should have obtained the 
protiiise to be appointed one of the king’s chaplains, or that the 
higher honours of bis profession should present themselves to-his 
hope. If the sentiments and acts here ascribed to him had 
urisen from a proper feeling of christian duty, and existed with- 
out the contrast of great vices, and conduct utterly inconsistent 
with lis callimg, he must by persevérance have attained great emi- 
nence, nor would his progress have been retarded by mere social 
indulgences, or by that love of whist which made the witsof New 
Breuitord cal} hun the cardial priest. 
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An eager desire to enter intothe political contests of the day, 
first dvew him into other notice,than that which attached to his 
clerical character. ‘“Lhis deviation is ascribed by .Mr. Stephens 
to 


“ Certain impressions, which had been itidelibly erigraved on a 
mind, at once bold and original; avaritious of fame, and disdainful 
alike.of riches and preferment, wlien these appeared to be in oppo- 
sition to his principles.” , 73 

« Mr. Horne,” he says, * appears, in early life, to have imbibed 
high and exalted notions of public liberty ; and these, operating on 
a sanguine temperament, produced a degree of zeal, which, ‘before 
it was corrected by experience, must at times have approximated to 
political fanaticism. It would be truly curious to trace the ae 
of those ideas, and thus, connecting cause with effect, make a liberal 
estimate of the result ; but, in the absence of facts, it is only per- 
mitted to guess at.first causes, by a recurrence to contemporary 
history.” Sass)» tae 


In pursuit of this. guess, the biographer goes back to the Revo- 
lution, and reviewing the assemblage at Leicester House. during 
the life-time of Frederick, |Prince of Wales, speaks of Pitt and 
Lyttleton, the writings of Bolingbroke and the Bangonan centro- 
versy, which “ sharpened the wits of the pation,” and decides 
that 


‘“* Liberal investigation, as connected with the pretensions of the 
reigning sovereign, had become the genius of the age, and cold 
not fail to have influenced both the mind and the eonduct of the 
subject of this memoir.” ' 


Unwilling to carry. the spirit of speculation too far, Mr. Ste- 
phens will not venture to suppose, that young Horne, who was 
ubout fourteen when. Prince Frederick died, 


‘¢ Had been inoculated by approximation to royalty, and first 
caught the holy flame of freedom, at Leicester House ; the altars 
of which then smoked continually with popular incense, while 
strains were there chaunted to liberty, by the best poets of the age, 
werthy of the days of Llarmodius and Aristogiton,” 


To this senseless bombast, succeeds a meagre and vapid essay, 
which the author calls “ a survey of the, political hemisphere,” in 
the year 1765. .Mr. Horne’s enthusiasm /having been excited 
by the case of Mr. Wilkes, about 1763, he began his career.as a 
political writer. 


“ Of his first literary efforts, it is difficult, at this period, to giv 
any account. A song, to celebrate the liberation of Wilkes froin 
‘the ‘Tower, lias been. preserved in, the, memory of a. surviving 
fiewd; but it eppcars.evadent, from a variety of circumstances, mp 
118 
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his labours were chiefly directed against the favourite (Lord Bute). 
Squibs, puns, paragraphs, letters, and essays, were all employed’ in 
their turn, on.this occasion. By degrees, he extended his plan, 
and, on finding that the chief justice of the King’s Bench had 
pronounced some severe and unpopular sentences against those 
who espoused the same cause with himself, he attacked him with 
an unexampled degree of vat in respect to this nobleman, 
indeed, he appears; like Hannibal with the Romans, to have sworn 
an eternal enmity. . The Cabinet, too, was by turns assailed, with 
all the united efforts of sarcasm, ridicule, and argument; and his 
own, in conjunction with a thousand pens brandished on this occa- 
sion, in one common cause, soon rendered that one of the most 
unpopular administrations, which England had witnessed for a 
century. But his chief effort, cansisted of an anonymous pamphlet, 
which was entitled, The Petition of an Englishman ; with which 
are given a Copper-plate of the Croix de St. Pillory, and a true and 
accurate Plan of some Part of Kew Gardens,” and which appeared 
in 1765.” 

We have particularly cited this passage as one out of the nu- 
merous specimens of the author's obscurity and confusion. [rom 
the reading of it, no inference can be drawn, but that Mr. Horne 
was actively employed as a party writer from the time of Wilkes’s 
discharge, in May 1763, until a bold bookseller published htis 
pamphlet in 1765, and yet we had been told, but a few pages 
back, that, during a considerable part of 1753, and almost the 
whole of 1764, to use Mr. Stephens’s own elegant expression, 
his hero was bear-leader to young Mr. Elwes upon the Con- 
tinent. 

‘The pamphlet, we are told, is exceedingly scarce, and from 
the long extract given, we shallcepy only one short passage. 

*¢ We have seen,”? says Mr. Horne, “ by Mr. Wilkes’s treatment, 
that no man who is not, and who has not always been, absolutely 
perfect himself, must dare to arraign the measures of a minister. 
[t is not sufficient that he pay an inviolable regard to the laws ; that 
he be a man of the strictest and most unimpeached honour ; that he 
be endowed with superior abilities and qualifications ; that he be 
blest with a benevoient, generous, noble, free soul; that he be 
inflexible, incorruptible, and brave; that he prefer infinitely the 
public welfare to his own ‘interest, peace, and safety ; that his life be 
ever in his hand, ready to be paid down cheerfully for the liberty 
of his country; and that he be dauntless and unwearied in her 
service—all this avails him nothing. If it can be proved (though 
by the base means of treachéry and theft) shat in some unguarded, 
wanton hour, he has uttered an indectnt word, or penned a loose ex- 


pression——away with such a fellow from the earth, it is not fit that 


he should live.” 
‘« Mr. Horne was very fortunate,’ says his biographer, “ to 
escepe trom that prosecution, which he seemed so anxious to court. 
For 
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For this impunity, he was perhaps indebted to his seeming iadis- 
cretion, a8 he had made some gross allusions to the honour of,a 
great lady, which might have rendered a trial in a court of justice 
both injudicious and indelicate ; while it would have added not a 
little to the public odium against this personage, relative to whom, 
too many prejudices unhappily subsisted at that moment.” 


What can we think of the biographer and his hero when we 
read these passages’ Mr. Horne, who had been introduced at 
Leicester House while a boy, and accustomed to play with his 
present Majesty once or twice a week, whose friend and relative 
Dr. De Maimbray was on. the establishment, and favoured by 
the princess dowager, returns these favours by such rank abuse 
as would excite disgust even if recited in the course of a judicial 
proceeding. The same man, having been five years in priest's, 
and nearly nme in deacon’s orders, apologizes, im the base and 
fallacious paragraph we*have above cited, for the gross blas- 
plemy and disgusting obscenity of the Essay on Woman, and the 
smaller poems published with it. Surely:the piety he is said to 
have displayed, must have been mere hypocrisy, or the narrative 
of it is mere fiction. 

In 1765, Mr. Horne again became “ bear-leader” to a young 
gentleman named ‘Taylor, and visited Italy. My Stephens, ¢on- 
sidering it singularly unfortuuate that Mr, Horne did not write 
some: account of their journey, attempts to make the readei 
amends by suggesting the many excellent Observations he might 
have made on. Louis XV., who was.“ inattentive to the fate 
reserved for his unfortunate successor,’ on the Parliaments,. on 
the future Revolution, which undoubtedly he would have fore- 
told (and there is no way of foretelling but by writing a book, 
else perhaps his hero’s prescience might have escaped im con- 
versation); * he could easily have told us by what magic the ex. 
ternal greatness of Lucca, of Pisa, and of Floretce was pro- 
duced,” and he could have told many curious Ubings about Genoa 
and Venice; but ashe told none of them, Mr. Stephens, dis- 
pensing with prescience, tells us all, after it has been told im every 
ulewspaper and magazine for the last twenty years. 

At Paris, travelling iu a fashionable dress, and exhibiting no 
appearance of a clergyman, he threw himself at the feet of his 
idol, Mr. Wilkes, who is said to have solicited his. friendship and 
correspondence, although he seems not to have cared for either. 
Perhaps as a man of taste and fashion, he was ashamed of him; 
for in some letters, which he afterward published, he insinuates 
pretty plainly, that the reverend divine, in his laced cloaths, looked 
very little like a gentleman; and to a letter which .he received 
from Montpelier, he returned no answer. | 
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This letter contains those ever-memorable sentences m which 
the supposed pious minister of New Brentford, in terms of ‘the 
vilest 1ibaldry and blasphemy, describes the effect of ordination. 
That he felt himself to be the very thing he describes,-no one 
can doubt ; but that it is characteristic of any man io orders, ex- 
cept himself, there is no reason to believe. “Having m this epis- 
‘tle:paid bis homage'to Mr. Wilkes in terms of pretty gross /flat- 
tery, he was not tobe deterred ‘by contemptuous neglect -from 
secking him out in Paris inthe following. spring, and it was then 
he left with him those laced cloaths, afterwards so famous iu 
‘controversy. 

He was:now so far acquainted with Mr. Wilkes as to suspect 
his venality, to doubt his veracity, and to know his wices ;- but, 
says Mr.:Stephens, “ he knew how to -distinguish between him 
and his cause.” The observation is «most absurd. ‘The only 
causes, which Mr. Wilkes then had to be. known by, were the 
publication of the North Briton, .No.45, which no man of .com- 
mon sense or common honesty could feel a disposition to defend, 
and the Essay on Woman, with which no Christian could possi- 
bly contaminate himself. ‘These had made Lord Temple,ashamed 
of him, and induced ‘Lord Chatham to :inveigh :against him as 
“« the blasphemer of his God,-and the hibeller of his king.” ‘The 
question of General Warrants, had long been.at-rest, and the ac- 
tions brought in consequence of the execution of :them.bad_only 
been suspended by Mr. Wilkes allowing himself to.be:outlawed. 
Rejected as member for London, Mr. Wilkes was brought. for- 
ward as a candidate for. Middlesex, and the:mimister of .New 
Brentford not only supported his pretensions, although treated 
with something very hke contempt by himself and his.adherents, 
but pledged his credit for his expences; and in the hearing of his 
parishioners, declared, “ that inva cause so just.and so holy, .he 
would dye his black coat red.” For this savage expression, Mr. 
Stephens offers a weak and inefficient apology, saying it-dropt 
hastily from his mouth, but never seri entered his heart. 

In the subsequent elections for Middlesex, avbich ensued .on 
Mr. Wilkes’s expulsion from the House .of :\Commons, Mr. 
Hlorne was equally active. From these subjects, the author,sud- 
denly turns to applaud: the conduct of his hero, in supporting the 
widow Bigby in ana of blood. ‘Two brothers, named 

Kennedy, it appears, had murdered a watchman, and were capi- 
tally convicted, bat afterward respited and pardoned. It.is sug- 
-gested that this lenity was procured through the interest of their 
sister, a well-known courtezan, with a nobleman high. in office. 
Lf such was the fact, and it has often been asserted,.and never 
sufficiently contradicted, the. royal. mercy. could not-have, been 
worse directed, nor through a more disgraceful course. Still ae 
1 reviv 
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revival of an obsolete feudal proceeding, founded on the absurd 
notion, that a compensation for the wrong done to an individual 
is a more legitimate object of criminal justice than the public 
cause and the general preservation of the peace, had more in it 
of factious infatuation than sensible policy, or temperate love of 
justice. ‘The event shewed the folly of the attempt. “The wo- 
inan received a compensation in mouey, and desisted from her 
sait. Mr. Horne, suspecting that Mr. Murphy had negociated 
ihe arrangement, hated him till the day of his death, 

His activity was also shown in some affairs arising out of elee- 
tion slaughters, particularly in the instances of Allen, and Bualfe, 
and Mc. Quirk: he was chosen a freeman of Bedford, to vex 
and oppose the duke of Bedford; and he prompted, as it is said, 
the sheriffs in their proceedings respecting the execution of two 
men, named Doyle and Valline 

Lest the reader should forget that the mivister of New Brent- 
ford was a clergyman, Mr. Stephens next notices a sermon, 
which he found time to compose in the midst of election con- 
tests, bustle, and confusion; the cnly religious tract he ever 
printed ; ; and lest the render should imagine that the precepts of 
Christianity had any influence on the mind of this :everend pas. 
tor, we are next presented with the history of his contest. with 
Mr. Onslow, im which, after stigmatizing that gentleman as-a 
person “ incapable of keeping his word,” he unadvisedly added, 
“ that if Mr. Onslow would lay aside his privilege, he would lay 
aside his gown.’ 

The next event commemorated is the reply of Alderman Beck- 
‘ford to the King, which; according -to~ Mr. Stephens, proceeded 
from the suggestion of his hero, and for this he vouches the 
hero himself, who ‘said that he composed-the reply which pro- 
cured Mr. Beckford the honour of a statue in Guildhall. For 
him too is claimed the merit. of having” founded the “ Society 
for supporting the Bill of Rights ;” but, alas! the death of Beck- 
ford terminated “the apparent union of ‘the City patriots ; ‘they 
wrangled, they libelled, they abused each other with no lesy heat 
and virditence, than ‘they had ‘shown toward the Government. 

The dispute about 'B. nyley dnd his imterrogatories, instead of 
uniting, proved the meaus of dissolving this new elub, ‘This la- 
memable event, however, was immediately followed. by the’in- 
stitution of the “Constitutional Society,” consisting chiefly of 
the most respectable of the old nietabers, with an exclusion, 
‘however, of the “Witkites; ‘aad doubtless gave birth to the 
“Whig Club,” the “ Friends of the People,” andi the “* London 
Corresponding 'S Society,” m aftertimes. 

‘One Of the circumstances attending this disunion of the’ Ci 
party, Wasa poblicy and apparently rreconcileable quarrel, be- 
tween 
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tween Mr. Wilkes, and his devoted adherent, Mr. Horne. Who 
of the two was in-the right, it would be difficult to determine ; 
for much of the contest turned on propriety of conduct, veracity, 
disinterestedness, and sincerity ; qualities which each claimed to . 
himself, and denied to the other. Each seems to have made out 
a very lanie case for himself, and a very good one against his 
antagonist. Mr. Wilkes had one conspicuous advantage; he 
knew himself; he was used to declare, in his merry moments, 
that he was not fool nor kuave enough to be a Wilkite. Mr. 
Horuve had been a most decided one, and yet he pretended to 
have known long before the year 1768, when le Wanted to dye 
his black coat red, that the object of Lis adoration was. then. de- 
void of every virtue, an abandoned profligate, a spendthrift, and 
a swindler. The correspondence at length occupies only one 
hundred and thirty-eight pages in Mr. Stephens’s first volume ; 
and if the reader is desirous of becoming a proficient in the art of 
throwing mere filth, we refer him to it. 

The fury of Mr. Horne’s attack drew on him the animadver- 
sions of Junius, who did not fail to notice the inconsistency of 
his present charges with his former support; but Junius having 
made some boastful pretensions respecting himself, and assailed 
Mr. Horne with that insolence, which had hitherto been so suc- 
cessful against meu who had feelings and characters, was an- 
swered and attacked in bis turn in ea manper which allowed hina 
no reason to buast of the result of the conflict. 


(To be continued.) 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 

Anr. 7. A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, the 
12th of December, 1813, at the Consecration of the Right Re- 
verend Joku Parsons, D.D. Lord oe Peterborough. B 
Wiliam Tournay, D.D. Warden of W. m College, Oxford, 
Reetar of St. James's im Dover, and Vicar of Hougham in Kent. 
Published by Command of His Grace the Lord. Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 4to. pp20. Oxford printed; Rivingtons and 
Hatchard, London. 1813. 


Occasions like that, on which this Sermon was delivered, are 
adapted perhaps beyond all others to exercise the knowledge and 
the zeal of the preacher. They afford him.an opportunity of insist- 
maupre the doctrines, of asserting the discipline, and of maintain- 
ing the authority of the Christian Church; they lead him to examine 
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the nature and the extent of the duties belonging to the highest 
Order of the Priesthood, and of the difficulties, which obstruct their 
execution; and they invite him to an inquiry into the signs of the 
times, and into the means, which under the blessing of God may 
avert the dangers, which threaten the Establishment: a lively sense 
of the sanctity of the charge committed to. the Rulers of the house- 
hold of God, a depth of sacred erudition, an intimate acquaintance 
with Ecclesiastical History, and an insight ‘nto the orabahie opera- 
tion of the passions, the prejudices and the wiles of those, whe are 
the advocates of Confusion rather than of Peace, are the sources, 
from some or all of which the Preacher may be expected to derive 
the topics applicable to such a solemnity. 

Dr. Tournay has very suitably chosen for his text the declara- 
tion of St. Paul, 2 Cor. iv. 1. “ Seeing we have this. ministry, as 
we have received mercy, we faint not:’’ and the points, on which 
he is led to insist, are strictly such, as the text will suggest to a 
comprehensive end reflecting mind at the present day. ; 

The distraction introduced into the Church of Corinth by the in- 
trusion of a false teacher, his endeavours to derogate from the au- 
thority of the Apostle, by calling im question his. knowledge, his 
eloquence, and his other qualifications, and the Christian firmness, 
with which these attacks were endured or resisted, are considered 
in the opening of the Discourse. But the same ministry, in which 
the Apostles thus humbly gloried, is intrusted to the Clergy of our 
own Church “ under circumstances in some respects similar, and 
in others widely different.”’ : 

The difficulties, with which the Apostles had to contend, are 
shewn to consist in their not being authorized by. any moral or in- 
tellectual qualifications, to hope for extraordinary success; yet 
were they called upon to preach a new Religion, which, while it was 
to overthrow opinions interwoven with civil policy, and consecrated 
by their) antiquity, offered.only the humiliating doctrines of a de- 
spised and crucified Galilean. Our own difficulties, it is observed, 
in many particulars, resemble those of the Apostles: the Clergy 
have to deplore their weakness, both intellectual and. moral: the 
faith, which they are to preach, is at war with the corruptions of 
the heart; infidelity and heresy are reviving antiquated objections, 
clothed in the garb of novelty; the successful pursuit of abstract 
science leads men to undervalue the moral evidence, on which alone 
Christianity now rests ; and “ while the heinous crime of Schism is 
not palliated merely, but even shamelessly justified, the Cler 
must maintain with moderation but with firmness, the just authority 
ef the Christian Church.” 

The Preacher then proceeds to compare the present means of 
surmounting these difficulties, with those, which were enjoyed by 
the Apostles: and afterwards he remarks of the Christian Minister,’ 

“ To miraculous powers indeed, and perceptible impulses of 
the Spirit, he makes no pretensions; but he devoutly relies on 
that sanctifying and invigorating grace, which is promised to re 
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who humbly and earnestly. implore it. Strengthened in his faith 
pes the astonishing completion of many scriptural prophecies vot 
lfilled in the time of the Apostles, he anticipates the completion 
of others, that still minister consolation and hope: Calling to mind 
the gracious declaration of Jesus, that he would be ‘ always with 
his Church, even unto the end of the world*,’ and that ‘ the 
tes of hell should not prevail against it ¢,’ he is ‘ strong in the 
d and in the power of his might f.’ 

“* These promises, it is true, are strictly applicable to the uni- 
versal Church militant here on earth; but they may. also in due 
measure afford special comfort to the Ministers of our own estab- 
lished Church. For, being most studiously formed on the aposto- 
lical model, it may reasonably hope for more than ordinary favour 
from its divine Master and Head; and having often zealously up- 
held the civil constitution of our couutry, it has surely a title to 
reciprocal protection from the state. 

“ Our laws have accordingly provided, that those * who wait* 
at her ‘ altar,” shall be ‘ partakers with the altar §.’ They have 
further established such gradations of ecclesiastical power ‘and 
emolument, as must be always anxiously guarded from the en- 
croachments of innovation ; unless indeed it be deemed expedient 
to diminish the utility, by impairing the dignity, of the priest- 
hood; unless it be thought desirable to disco respectable . 
candidates for the ministry, and finally to plaee ‘ in the Priests* 
office’ none save ‘ the lowest of the people |}. 

* Most wisely subservient also to the’ éredit and safety of our 
Establishment, is the constitution of our chief seminaries of learn- 
ing. The English Universities have long been (God grant that 
they may ever be) Church-of-England Universities; depositaries, 
not only of sound knowledge and morals, but likewise of pure 
faith, as it is contained in the formularies of our national Reli- 
gion; to the exclusion of all whose principles must lead them to 
cherish § evil will against our Zion.’ Moreover, the rulers of our 
Church are seated in the national Senate with the hereditary coun- 
sellers of the Sovereign, there to assert her rights, and to watch 
a her welfare, identified as it is with the cause of genuine piety.” 

ii. 
We are much pleased with the folowing passage : the first para- 
raph ceanclilis apaaie’ es the hope, that notwithstan i the 
ngers, which beset the Establishment, the Almighty may educe 
good out of evil, and turn to its preservation the very circumstances, 
which seem to threaten its subversion, 

“ If we place the highest value on those possessions, which 
have been conferred and secured in a manner most wonderful and 
unhoped for, precious indeed must the Church of England be in 
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éur sight.’ On locking back to the spiritual blessings. of our ans. 
ae wend often find them marvellously preserved and in- 
creased, notwithstanding the indifference that neglected, the h: 
crisy that abused, and the infidelity that derided them, We shall 
see eve the vices and rinse’ a or say ee emg instru- 
ments of purifying the nati religion ; rong passions 
of the ight. ann promoted the cause of the Rebrantion 
puritanical craft and violence repressed by the Popish prej , 
the hereditary antipathies, and the unbridled licentiousness of the 
second Charles; and the attempt of his bigotted successor to re- 
store Papal superstition and tyranny, eventually placing the Protes- 
tant faith, and the rights of civil and. religious freedom, on a 
broader and firmer basis. In our owm days, while the altars of the 
Gallicam Church have been trodden down by Atheists, and her 
Priests devoted to exile or to death, the Charch of England has 
been as a * vine, which the Lord’s right hand has planted,’ and 
sheltered; Her ‘ hedge’ has not yet been ‘ broken dawn:’ no 
* boar from the wood’ has yet ‘ rooted it up:’ no ‘ wild beast of 
the field’ has hitherto been permitted-to devour it *. 

‘* A Church thus providentially reared and rae will con. 
tinue, we trast, to be the special cate of the Almighty. On his 
blessing must. depend the preservation of her genuine doctrines 
and her ancient discipline. Yet the means it best pleases him to 
employ, are the prudence, the zeal, and the constancy of his 
fxithful servants ; and to the exereise of all these virtues they are 
now loudly called. j 

.“ For within the very walls of our temple are some who harshly 
condemn their more sober-minded brethren, because they dare not 
ascribe to the God of mercy and of love, decrees, which would 
disgrace the most cruel of human tyrants. Some too there are, 
who, though in words they disclaim this horrid dogma, 
opinions that differ but little from it in their practical result; whilst 
we are threatened on all sides by others, who, hostile alike to good 
government in Church and State, are labouring to effect the over- 
throw of both. 

“ But the most dangerous because the least suspected of 
the sacred edifice we are sworn to defend, is that evil spirit which 
has been permitted to go forth, usurping the specious name of 
LapeRAtiry. er F i 

‘* It was this spirit, which instigated and abetted the Theophi- 
lanthropists of ieee in their daring attacks on Revelation. 

“ It is this spirit, which, affecting. the most scrupulous tender- 
aoe for every man’s creed, would leave to no man a preference 

or an . * 

“ eis this spirit, which, artfully confounding religious tolera. 
tion with political power, and Christian candour with sceptical in- 
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difference, would place Antinomianism and Popery, the ravings of 
Fox, and the visions of Swedenborg, on a level with the religion 
of Pearson-and of Leslie, of Sherlock and of Barrow. 

* It is this spirit, which has beguiled many benevolent persons 
to promote institutions captivating ‘in their titles, but most mis- 
chievous, it is to be feared, both in their immediate tendency and 
ultimate effect. Hence the respectable sanction given to a system 
of education, whose boast is, that it favours no particular form of 
Christianity ; thus indirectly striking at the root of all Christianity 
whatever. Hence likewise many excellent members‘and sincere 
friends of our Church are, in another instance, ‘ unequally yoked 
together,’ not only with moderate and pious Dissenters, but with 
Fanatics also, and avowed Socinians, whose ends they are power- 
fully, though unconsciously, serving, while their own righteous 
purpose, the diffusion of Scriptural knowledge,’ might be better 
effected by other and unexceptionable means.”’ P. 14. 

Notwithstanding these and other ominous appearances, the 
Champion of our [srael is exhorted not to faint.» Various consi- 
derations, tending to his encouragement, are enforced, and form the 
conclusion of the Discourse. 

Our opinion of the general merits of this Sermon, must be ex- 
pressed in few words. If it be not distinguished by a very unusual 
vigour of conception, or of language, yet its topics are judiciously se- 
lected, the views of the Preacher ure luminous and comprehensive, . 
his arrangement is clear and natural, and his diction is exceeding] 
perspicuous and pure. It is evidently the production of a Reonhaid, 
a polished, and a pious mind ; and the sentiments, which it conveys, 
while they discover a zeal for the Establishment, are deeply embued 
with the Christian spirit. The delicacy prescribed by the situation 
of the Preacher, has probably deterred him from any allusion to the 
character and qualifications of the new Bishop: but we are not 
placed under the same restraint; and we shall always congratulate 
the Church of England, when her highest dignities, as in the pre- 
sent instance, are conferred upon men, who are known to be sin- 
cerely attached to her interests, and who will not shrink from the 
temperate yet firm detence of her rights. 


Ant. 8 Indifference nat Christian Charity, a Sermon preached in 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Penzance, Wednesday, May 26th, 1813, a3 
the Annual Visitation of the Clergy, and published at their Re- 
quest, by C. Val. Le Grice, M.A. Penzance printed; 8vo. 3s. 
pp. 98. Rivingtons. 1815, | 


At a moment, when the interests of our Established Church, and 
the cause of Religion seem more than ever to require the exertions 
of an able and zealous Clergy, it is consoling to observe, that even 
in the most distant corners of the kingdom, men of vigorous ta- 
Jent and sound principles are stationed by Providence to bear testi- 
mony to the truth. No district is so obscure, no tract so rugged, 
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no situation so remote from the allurements of literature and polish- 
ed society, but’ that a few are found to enlighten it with their 
knowledge, and to improve it by their example. In the various al- 
lotments of human life, it is wisely ordained, that we shall not al- 
ways choose the spot, on which we are to act: ‘if this were permit- 
ted, men of ability and ardour would all crowd to the metropolis, of 
to places of popular resort; while others, less ‘attractive, would be 
either neglected, or would only enjoy the advantages afforded by 
feebler powers. For this reason we are not disposed to condole 
with any man, whatever may have been his early views, Whose lot 
has fallen in such a field: we doubt, whether on the whole, it be 
not most favourable to the exercise of virtue, and even to the effi- 
cacy of talent: when the- sphere is contracted, the influence is 
most powerfully felt ; and in any case, the utmost we can do, is to 
“‘ adorn our Sparta.” 

These reflexions have been suggested by the perusal of a Ser- 
mon preached within a ‘few miles of the Land’s End; in which, 
however, we find a soundnéss of thinking and a range of know- 
ledge, which would do honour to the pulpit of any Cathedral; it. 
was delivered on one of those occasions, ot which the Clergy of 
a district are called together by their Ecclesiastical superior; and 
nothing would give us more’ concern than to hear that such meet- 
ings fell into neglect: they tend’ in some measure to maintain 
Ecclesiastical discipline,’ and to’ convey reproof and instruction : 
they bring the Clergy from distant parts into immediate contact, 
so that they may communicate on the best means of promoting the _ 
ereat objects, which they have in'view: the less active, they, stimu- 
late to exertion; and to men of higher attainments, they afford an 
opportimity, as in the present instance, of manifesting the fruits of 
mqury. 

o establish the position, that “Indifference is not Christian Cha- 
rity,” Mr. Le Grice has chosen'the parable of the Sower; and he’ 
is thence led to consider the nature of the soil, upon which in these 
days the Clergy have to sow the seed of the Gospél, &s well as the’ 
impediments, which obstruct its growth: and thé<chief of these 
Mr. Le G. shews to be indifference disguised undér the specious 
names of Liberality and Charity. We might make many extracts 
abounding with good sense, and animated with the trae-spirit of 
eur Reformed and Established Church.’ Mr. eG. strengly in- 
sists upon the doctrine of Atonement and Redemption, as essential’ 
to the Christian scheme, and he reprobates with suitable earncst- 
ness the ‘miserable theology of the Unitarians. ‘The indifference, 
which manifests itself in listening without emotion to the demands 
of Papists, he notices in the following passage: _ 

“« ‘Wheh we see men thus inseteble to the vital principles of 
religion, not duly weighing the blessings purchased by Jesus Christ 
himself, we are not to wonder. that the prosperity or decline ea 
establishedChureh, (though the purity of the Christian faith dé- 
pend upon the spirit and unity of that Chutch) is viewéd with the 
same indifference; we are not to wonder that the trials, thronglr 
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which that Reformed Part of the Church of Christ, the Established 
Church of this Kingdom, has been perfected, are regarded as 
nothing; that the blood of her Martyrs is regarded as nothing ; 
that their tortures amid the flames, so patiently endured, are 
esteemed of no other account than as purchasing for us a mere 
Political Right, and that the protection of our pure Religion, of 
that Reformation, which broke the tyranny and dissolved the 
spells of im which diffused light where all was darkness, 
and exhibited the whole Gospel as the Gift of God, and its wor- 
ship os a reasonable service, is deemed simply’a matter of po- 
litical expediency. Far be it from any preacher to be the advo- 
cate of intolerance; far be it from a preacher of the Gospel to 
pollute the pulpit by making it the vehicle of political debate ; but 
surely as a minister of that Protestant Church whose foundations 
have been cemented by the blood of her Martyrs, and the purity 
of whose faith has been tried through the fire, I am justified in 
comparing the vigilance, and the zeal, and the courage of our 
foreiathers with the supineness and laxity of the present day; and 
I am justified in producing the comparison as a remarkable in- 
stance of the truth of the ar t of my discourse, of the 
apathy, and the indifference, which mark the features of the soil, 
on which we of the present day have to.sow. I am justified in 
producing this strong stance of the temper of the present times, 
that our Established Church, whose articles, amidst the incurable 
differences of human opinion, have, during.a period of nearly three 
centuries, obtained the cordial approbation of the learned, the 
pious, and the upright, and whose mild spirit of toleration must be 
allowed even by those, who dissent from it, to be the bond of sociak 
peace, is pK to have no higher claim to protection, than that 
corrupt and debasing Church which holds the minds of its wor- 
shippers in darkness, and, instead of inculcating mutual love, pu- 
ata with the most dreadful anathemas, with sentence of ex- 
communication most fearfully enforced, with penances of stripes 
and blood, not site of immorality, but, what it describes as zgatter 
of greater crm, ihe sin of hearing a Protestant preacher explain 
the Werd of Ged, or of uniting with a Protestant in prayer ;—a 
Church, which does not present to as the most distant prospect, 
either from its tenets, its spirit, or its discipline, of its lending : 
in harm@ry with other systems of religion round the one common 
centre of Christianity.” 

Further on, having insisted on the necessity not only of inculca- 
ting the truth generally, but especially of ingrafting it on the in- 
fant mind, he adds, 

“« From the spirit of this parable, which was written for our in- 
struction, and according to the very warning of the times, more 
than ever are we called to be vigilant in engrafting the principles 
of our Protestant Faith on the previously uninformed mind, in) 
making the doctrines of our Church the basis of -all religious in- 
struction.—To these, who are not of the same faith we need not 
argue ; they are wise in their generation; they know full well _ 
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the new system of education operates as a system of exclusion with 
regard to the established Church: they know that to give the bias 
to the infant mind. is every thing, and that not only not to give a 
particular bias, but to take especial care that it be not given, pre- 
sents more, much more, than an equal chance, that the mind will 
never be inclined in that particular direction. To talk of freedom 
from any bias, though the phrase be often used, they know to be 
nonsense: a machine of such description was never formed, 
a human being of such description never existed: there 
must be associations of ideas, which form the mental character, 
which give particular prejudices; and if not to instil particular prin- 
ciples presents a chance of their never being adopted, to make ex- 
ceptions against them, and positively to So them, is in fact, to 
form a bias, to fix a prejudice against them. All this they, who 
are *' not for us,” know full well: I argue not to them: I address 
those, who are of the bosom of our owa family, who are our own 
familiar friends, and at the same time profess to be advocates for 
leaving all religious ges san to chance, or, as the modern term 
is, for teaching without reference to any particular ecclesiastical 
system ; as if to persons so educated, and with the Bible in their 
hands, there was no danger of their taking a wrong road, through 
the incompetency or evil-mindedness of improper guides; as if, 
after the foundation had been laid, others might not build thereon, 
not with gold and silver, and precious stones, but with wood, and 
hay, and stubble. : 
‘* The care must be in laying the foundation. We are justified 
in asserting, from the treatment which the sacred volume receives 
from the hand which does not open it with reverence, that if 
serious impressions, if a religious concern, be not produced in the 
heart; if humility be not early instilled into the mind; if the 
child be not brought to the footstool of our Saviour, and taught 
to vely as a guilty creature on His merits for acceptance with 
God, it is much to be doubted whether the man will ever take up 
the Bible with those feelings, which prepare the soul to receive its 
comforts.—But, supposing that good impressions of general piety, 
if I may use the expression, are given, and that the heart is pre- 
oe with due reverence, every Christian is encouraged to ground 
uis faith on reason; not only to have faith, but to be able to give 
a reason for that faith which is in him: it is our duty then, as in 
giving rules for their conduct in life, as in giving directions for 
their intercourse with society, as in forming their habits for their 
worldly welfare, as in fixing their bias towards that state of life, 
for which they are destined, so with more especial care to give 
young children right notions concerning that faith, upon which 
not only their peace here, but their eternal happiness , 
** according to the glorious 1 of the ble od, which is 
committed to our trust.” The dissemination of the Scriptures is 
f the very spirit of our Church, and goes hand in hand with Pro- 
destantism: but it by no means diminishes the care of the He 
H 2 whic 
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which is.committed to the stewards of the mysteries of God. 
Many, like the man of Ethiopia, may read, but may “ not under- 
stand, unless some man should guide them;” and that they may 
understand, we who are destined to act as guides, must lead them ; 
ever pointing to the atonement, and to the other peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, as the standards of our faith, We must not 
leave all to mens’ fancies and to newness of opinion, we must not 
leave the superstructure to be changed according to every vain 
imagination, otherwise, as was foreboded by gn illustrious man, 
‘as many kinds of religion will spring up as there are teachers, 
and the truth, which is but one, will appear no less variable than 
contrary. to itself, and the faith of mien will soon die away by de- 
grees, and all religion will be held in scorn and contempt.” , 

‘Towards the conclusion of the Sermon, is another animated pas- 
sue Opposed to the nonsense, with which the public are pestered, 
and the streets placarded, of “ Education for all;”’ of which the 
true character is, that it is good for none. Mr, Le G. has append- 
ed to his Sermon a body of notes, which will amply repay the 
reader for consulting them. This writer is evidently capable ot 
much greater things. > 


POETRY. 


Arr. 9. Spain Delivered, a Poem, in Two Cantos ; and other Poems. 
Ly Preston Fitzgerald, Esq. Author of “The Spaniard.? 
crown 8vo. pp.100. 6s. J. J. Stoekdale. 1813, 


Spain is a subject which no person, not dead to patriotism, can 
contemplate without more than common feelings of delight. Even 
hed England no share in the contest, what Englishman could be- 
hold unmoved the Jong, the toilsome, the daring struggle of the 
Spanish people against the tyrant who, before the commencement 
ef that streegle, had broken to pieces all the other and mightier 
nations of the continent? Who that saw the Spanish people 
“ hating no jot of heart or hope,” when they were in the midst of 
the most adverse circumstances; who could withhold the warmest 
testimony of admiration and applause? But when we reflect how 
closely our own glories are interwoven with those of our allies ; 
when we call to mind that the service which we have rendered to 
those allies has enabled us to raise our military renown to the high- 
est piteh, cold and base must be the heart which does not glow at 
the very name of Spain. 

Such a theme demands the poet’s tribute, and tasks his utmost 
powers todo it justice. The verse.that sings the battles of the 
Tormes, Vittoria and the Pyrenees, should be the “ verse of tu- 
mtlt and of fame.” It should, if we may so express ourselves, be 
animated by all the enthusiasm of the combat. In reality, if'a bat- 
tle piece be not exceedingly good, it inevitably becomes confused 
and tedious. With respect to the poem before us, we cannot say 
that 
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that Mr. Fitzgerald has been successful. His “ Spain Delivered” 
is by no means without merit; it contains, on the contrary, many 
pleasing passages ; but it wants, and the want is a fatal one, it wants 
those “ thoughts that -breathe, and words that burn,” which hurry 
away the reader, and in a manner ‘identify him with the subject, 
The following stanza, which is by far the most spirited in the two” 
cantos, closes the description of the battle of the Pyreneés. 


‘* Gone is their column’d steal and fire, 
Their loud artillery’s awful ire ! 
Now hush’d in ruin, shrunk in fate, 
Blasted and bow'd the power that, late, 
Tow'r’d o’er the land in giant form, 
And breath’d a waste and strode in storm! 
-Itsvestige, once the flame and flood, 
Is now found only in its blood! 
So perish all, whose impious choice 
Delights to work the woe of man ; 
To stifle nature’s sacred voice, 
Despoil her blessings and deface her plait!’ 


The smaller poems do not demand any particular criticism. The 
best of them is * ‘Che Bard's welcome for his young lord, on thejr 
return to their country, after the death of the old chief, in exile,’’ 
It at once elegantly and forcibly expresses those feelings which 
would naturally arise in the breast of the bard, on such an import- 
ant occasion. Would our confined limits allow us room for it, we : 
should certainly extract it for the gratification of our readers. 


Art. 10. Chit-Chat of the Pump Room, at Bath, in 1813, In 
verse. Small 8vo. Pp. $2. 2s. Hayner, 


Chit-chat! There is something ominous in the title ; and accord. 
ingly we took up these pages with a sad foreboding that we should 
be abundantly disgusted. Chit-chat is trifling talk, or talk little 
ta the purpose; and consequently»is hardly worth hearing, and not ; 
at all worthy of being remembered. Chit-chat of the Bath Pump- 
room, too, cannot. but be of the most frivolous kind, Genius, haw- 
ever, can give grace and importance even to trifles; and, therefore, 
encouraged by this idea, we proceeded to. our task. of reading, 
with the hope that the author might display talents sufficient to 
render his ehit«chat amusing, ' But our hopes have ended in com- 
plete disappointment, A bad subject he contrives to, make worse. : 
Ife is one of those sage gentlemen who seem ‘to believe that any, 
man who can count ten syllables on his fingers may set, up, for 
apoct. . Nothing,can be more flat and taneless than his lines; 
nothing more unlike rhymes than some of/those words which he 
has tyrannically pressed into his service, to mg ends. of his 
verses. We perfectly agree,with him’ in the following opinian, 
which he delivers in page 10, , 

; “ But 
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* But, ah! to me the talent is deny’d; 
Display'd already in the * New Bath Guide.’ ” 


We think, indeed, that those who read his production, or even 


one tenth of it, will not stand in need of the caution given in 
page 24— 


“ But don’t expect he’ll set the Thames on fire!” 


Art. 11. Ode to Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 23. 
ls. Gd. Mawman 


The author of this Ode modestly declares that it “ can pretend 
to little novelty of sentiment or description,” and that he. claims 
for his poem no other praise than that of its presenting “ not a 
tissue of imaginary thoughts, but an unadorned picture of natural, 
because real sentiments.”’ ‘To this praise and something more, he 
js justly entitled. His ode is a composition which is polished, not 
without spirit, and is free from bombast and affectation. 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 12. The Political Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy in 


Cadiz, 19th of March, 1812. 12mo. 140 pp. Pr. 3s. 6d. Souter. 
1813. 


If practice always gave perfection, or activity and perseverance 
it speculation always produced certainty in the result, the art of 
making constitutions would, at this time, be no longer mysterious 
or difficult, and that which Locke essayed in vain for one of the 
provinces in America, would now be an easy task to every tyro in 
politics. America, l'rance, and many of the states of Europe, 
have invented and been supplied with such various and ingenious 
constitutions; abjuring, restraining, abolishing, and re-establish- 
ing, monarchy, aristocracy, ecclesiastical authority and popular 
representation, that every whim and fancy of the most adven- 
turous experimenters, would tr to have been exhausted in 
practice, had not whole reams of rejected constitutions, devised in 
the closet by brilliant geniuses for ungrateful nations, been con- 
veyed, year after year, in carts and wheel-barrows, to the usual 
re les for unsaleable lumber ;—a woeful sight to the authors; 
—-a heavy day to the booksellers. 

The present constitution has, at least, this merit, that it has 
been produced for the purpose of re-establishing an ancient order 
of things, which had been undermined by treachery, and over- 
thrown by violence. A representative body, however incomplete 
and imperfect in itself, is attempting to give permanence to 2 ma- 
narchy, a religion, and a social system, congenial to the f 
and habits of the people, and, at the same ‘time, to restrain ex- 
cesses and abolish abuses, which, if continued, would tend, by their 
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very nature, to dogut the subject, and, by consequence, to de- 
prive the throne of its best support. 

As the publisher of this little volume does not seem so ena- 
moured of his subject as to extol its errors, or attribute to it that 
perfection which no essay of the kind ever possessed, we shall ex- 
tract from his preface, a recapitulation of its origin, contents, and 
merits, which, on the whole, we think very fairly given. 

“ ‘This constitution is, in numerous points, closely copied from 
the British, and deviates theretrom, chiefly in the ae of to- 
Jeration and trial by jury, which are not at présent congerial with 
Spanish ideas and customs; but while it is regretted, let it be 
hoped, that the peculiar circumstances under which it was 
framed, (the thunder of the tyrant’s cannon, honouring every ar- 
ticle with an hostile salute, with no other effect than to increase 
the vigour, firmness, and fortitude of the assembly,) admitted not 
of perfection, but that, with the progress of time, it will attain its 
desired ends, in the happiness and increased prosperity of the 
people to whom it relates, and promote, by frequency of inter- 
course, that cordiality with this natien, that may tend to mutual 
benefit, and the necessary humiliation of the tyrant of Europe. 
Let us look forward in hope, that that enlightened assembly which 
has, on principles of true political wisdom, opened the trade to the 
beautiful and fertile country of Porto Rico, will not find itself de- 
ceived in the result of the experiment, and at no remote period 
extend the liberality of enlightened minds to mature a treaty of 
commerce with Great Britain, on principles of reciprocity of in- 
terests, that would augment the resources, and consolidate the 
strength of both empires. 

“ ‘The Spanish constitution consists of ten divisions, viz. The first 
is on the Spanish nation and Spaniards. The second, on the ters 
ritory of Spain, its religion, government, and on the Spanish citi- 
zens. Thethird, onthe Cortes. The fourth, on the King. The 
fifth, on the tribunals and administration of justice in civil and 
criminal matters. The sixth, on the interior government of the 
provinces and of the people. The seventh, on the taxes. The 
eighth, on the nation miter force. The ninth, on the public 
education. The tenth, on the observance of the constitution, and 
mode of proceeding to make alterations therein. I shall not pre- 
sume to enter into the merits of this constitution article by article, 
but think it reasonable to suppose, the statesman, on attentive pe- 
rusal, will observe matter to interest and surprize him, the lawyer 
to complain of, particularly in the 284th article, and the man of 
liberality to rejoice at, in the sixth clause of the twenty-fifth 
=e undoubtedly intended to enlighten, progressively, the 
public mind. 

*« ‘The inquisition abolished, the erty of the press established, 
British officers mixed in the command of the Spanish armies, 
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already result from this constitution, and unequivocally denote the 
liberal principle upon which it has been in general enacted.” 
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The article, which the editor supposes the lawyers will comp laity 
of, is this, ** Without proof that reconciliation has been attempted, 
uo law suit scan be commenced.”’—We are not of opinion that 
the profession will be ruined by it. 

But a shorter article, numbered 303, ought to be exhibited in 
letters of gold, in every chamber of magistracy in the Spanish do- 
minions, in every part of the globe, as a proof of the increased 
humanity and wisdom of the nation. It is in the chapter on the 
administration of justice in criminal affairs, and says, ** Neither 
torture nor compulsion shall ever be used.” 


Art. 13. 4 Series of Letters, with editorial Remarks on the exist- 
ing Differences between England and America. Inscribed to the 


Fearl of Darnley. By Captain airman. 8yvo. pp. 68. 3s, 
Ww iin 1813. 


Cc aptain Fairman is a spirited and patriotic writer; his pamphlet: 
consists chiefly ia the republication of some Letters which had 
appeared in a periodical work, and which were doubtless more in- 
teresting while the subjects discussed in them had move novelty. 
We aré not much struck with the idea, that the sow of Miss Pat- 
terson by Jerome Bonaparte is fostered as the future King or :m- © 
peror of America; and, although we ere not infected with an 
extravagant love tor the Americansy we cannot go to the length of 
saying, that * if they had met with their deserts, they would have 
been annihilated long ago,” 


NOVELS, 
Art. 14. Calehs Married; being intended as ma Continuation af 
Calehs in Search of a Wife. 1 vol. ‘crown Svo. 422 pp. 7s 
> o 


G. Walker. 1814. 


When a new novel with an interesting name and ‘an imposing 
title first starts up into general atimiration, it is immediately fol- 
lowed, like most other children of fortune, by a crowd of adven- 
turers, who até anxious from some similitude of name, or of arms, 
to claim a relationship with the original, and by associating them- 
selves in the public mind with the den of an acknowledged fa- 
vourite, to catch the overflowings of popular bounty. No sooner 
had “ Calebs in search of a Wife” run through three editions, 
than every change which could be rung upon “the words, disco- 
wered the anxions imitation of minor nav elists i in aping the title at 
Jeast of so Celebrated a work. All the ladies were in quest of a 
husband, and every gentleman eager for a wife; the adventures of 

Nabilius end’ C cclius, and wanderings of Nubilia and Celia were 
oil concluded. like the search of their favoured prototype, in the 
Femple of Hymtn. ‘All these illegitimate claimants to the 
app lause of the public have long since resigned their pretensions with 


their 
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their existence, and have left_to their declining parent the common 

consolation of seeing her children forgotten before her. 
it is somewhat extraordinary that no. one before our author 
should have followed Ceelebs and Lucilla within the temple, and 
have satisfied the eager interest of the female world in the fate of 
their accomplished heroine, . There existed: perhaps a sort of une 
willingness to anticipate the designs of the yenerable authoress, 
and a general desire that the same hand should finish what had so 
ably begun, and present. to eur view the charms. of the virgin 
Lucilla, realized in the affections and duties ofa wife. Since ull 
hopes of such a representation from the original paintress have 
long since vanished, we are not displeased to find our attention 
recalled by. the exertion of, another hand. As in Ceelebs, the 
story is but a chain to connect protracted disquisitions and dis- 
jointed comments on moral and religious topics... The charaeter, 
of Lucilla is strictly preserved, though that.of Celebs is takena 
few liberties with, which.are not in wnison with the tame and: sub- 
missive hero of Mrs. I. More... The incidents are few, but not 
devoid of interest, and among the new persons introduged to. our 
notice, there is much nature and spirit in the frail belle of Bath, 
Miss Julia Hartley; we sheuld much fear that it is too trué and 
too commona portrait, The observations on life and manners are 
rational and brtetetia lng and an intimate acquaintance, with many 
of the most important subjects of the present day, is displayed 
throughout the whole. The author appears to be deeply versed 
in the arguments on the Roman (‘atholie question, and in @ 
very few pages will make the reader throughly master of those 
facts, which it has ever been the object of frothy. and ignorant, 
declaimers to pervert or conceal. Above all, we cannot but ex- 
press our general approbation. of the Christian warmth which ani- 
mates every page of the work; the precepts inculcated are re- 
ducible to the standard of rational. practice; the, examples and 
characters are capable of general imitation, and the motives pro- 
posed are always in spirit, often in language purely Evangelical. 
Yet notwifhstanding all this, we should shrewdly suspeet,; that 
the titialed adwirers of the original Lucilla, would not altogether 
approve of the second portrait, particularly on these points; for 
although there is every thing worthy of admiration and nothing 
open to objection in the copy, there is that peculiar tint wee 
which in their estimation heightened the character of the original; 
and we very much fear that the idle declamation of Celebs in the 
412th page, will not make the amende honorable for-such an omission. 
So totally is that speech at variance with the general design of the 
whole work, that_in the next, edition we hope that it may be 
omitted. We should also recommend our author to prune those 
efilorescences of Janguage, which, particularly.in his* serious. des- 
criptions, overhang and overshadew the sense. | 
\\'c can safely recommend.the volume before us as a fair sequel 
to Mrs, H, More’s admired and instructive; tale, and although 
| ? it 
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it may >< cvidently the work of another hand, we are assured that 
neither its s atiuments aor its character would be disdained by that 
excelient authoress, aiter whose example they are continued, and 
after whose original they are framed. 


Ant. 15. ‘The Splendour of Adversity, a Domestic Story. In 
Three Volumes. rag Fhe boards. . Crosby and Co. 1814. 


Arr. 16. Pierre and Adeline; or, the Romance of the Castle. In 


Two Volumes. By D. F. Haynes, Esg. pp. 712. 12s. boards. 
Crosby and Co. 1814. 


It is not for the sake of presenting the reader with a long article 
on the state of modern Romance, that we have classed these pro- 
ductions under one head; but it is with the earnest desire of re- 
commending a joint perusal, that we have united them under 2 
joint title. When the ingenuity of the author has exhausted itself 
in supplying new materials for the amusement of the reader, the 
latter is bound in gratitude, by some exertion of fancy, to supply 
the deficiency in the former. By way of experiment, let these two 
first born Romances of the claim possession at once of the 
mind of the reader ; let him alternately a page of the one, and 
2% page of the other, beginning at the first volume of each, and 
when this is accomplished, let him invert the order, and read them 
together backwards ; and we can assure him that he will neither 
find his attention distracted by confusion of incident, nor his me- 

embarrassed by an alternation of characters. The mysteries 
of the Romantic tale will be relieved by the pathos of the domes- 
tie story, and the mterchange of the tender and the terrific will 
heighten their mutual effect on the ey of a genuine lover 
of the cireulating library. At the conclusion of the one, we find 
w# handsome young widow wholly unprovided for, and in the sum- 
ming up of the other, an amiable and accomplished hero, shut out 
froma share of the matrimonial arra ents, which, a& usual, 
close the finalscene. By the union of the tales, these solitary out- 
casts will doubtless find the happy union also in the imagination of 
the reader. In short, no two productions of the Novelist’s prolific 
brain seern to have been so born for each other’s interest and sup- 
port. Their similarity in language, their resemblance in character, 
the same type, the same size, and, above all, the same Publisher 
seem to have stamped their destinies the same. The stars, which 
presided over their birth, (Saturn and his satellites, in both cases we 
believe ) to have combined their influence in a manner al- 
most i ble. “ Ah sure a pair was never seen, so justly form- 
ed to meet by nature,” &c. One prudential motive for their union, 
we cannot refrain from suggesting, that insuch a happy state of 
combination, they may be ferryed over the waters of oblivion to 
their final destination or Lethe’s wharf, by some critical Charon, 
for half their fare. That task shall not be ours. We think one © 


passage 
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passage in the ** Domestic tale,” too terrific in itself, and too ap- 
palling to the ears of our clerical readers, to be passed over in si- 
lence and disregard. It is the delirium of Lionel, (a happy name 
this for a parish priest) on the sudden and — arrival of 
some tithe pigs and calves from a refractory farmer in the middle 
of bs s pelting storm. 

‘The hurricane grew louder and louder. Albinia closed the 
aioe she ordered candles, and kindled a cheerful fire ; but she 
ceuld not infuse any warmth or comfort into the heart of her Lio- 
nel. To his inquiry the servant had answered, “‘ Yes, Sir, another 
of them is gone,” (dead, we suppose). A groan resounded 
through the room: it proceeded from the bosom “of Lionel, as he 
was quitting it. Where are you going;’’ cried Albinia, in fear- 
ful alarm; a wild and almost ulchral laugh broke upon her 
ear, the laugh was borne on the hahow blast, = the where its 
frightful tones impressed upon the heart of Albinia! “Oh! where, 
say where, my Lionel? cried she, but her strength deserted her, 
she was not able to say more, she leant a chair, while she 
heard him answer, “ Where? to the dui o the duicher, Al- 
binia!’’ Again he laughed: Oh! that wild, that appalling —— 
again was it echoed through the » and regardless of the 
storm, without any protection from its fury, the door was heard to 
close on Saverland (i: e. Lionel)—he had left the house.’ Vol. iii 
p- 155. 

We can assure the reader, that this is no jesting matter, no bur- 
lesque on the feelings of the unfortunate vicar ; all sober sadness, 
all right, real, and most romantic raving, and all in the front parlour 
of the vicarage. and, as far as we can collect, oa the ground floor. 
An awful warning to those, who with impracticable presumption 
shall dare to take their calvesin kind, Ofthe author, and the hero 
of this “ Domestic tale,’’ it may fairly be said in the language of 
the poet, 


Et vitula tu dignus, et hic. 
LAW. 
A&t. 17. Observations on the Trial by Jury; rticularly on 
ary a in the Verdict. By J St Langley, Esq ~ 
Is. 6d. Longman. 15812. 
Of this tract little notice is nece . it contains no t 


which has not been often discussed. e author is not 
that twelve men should form a Jury, because, if fewer could do 
the business, the rest lose their time; and he thinks the unanimity 


Tal by by law leads to negligeuce, perjury, and injustice. The 
ry was not ¢ “ random projectors, arose 
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that no beteficial or popular alteration can easily be effected, either 
in its substantial Makes. or in those particulars which relate 
merely to form and accident, That the system is absolutely 
exempt from such weaknesses, as will supply matter for conjectu- 
ral amendments it would be rash to assert; but viewing it asa 
whole, through the medium of experience, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how it can be effectually improved. , 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art.18. Narrative of the most remarkable Events which occurred - 
in ang near Leipzig, tmmediately before, during, and subsequent 
to, the sanguinary Series of Engagements between the Allied 
Armies and the French, from the 14th te the 19th October, 1813. 
Illustrated with military Maps, exhibiting the Movements. of the 
respective Armigs., Compiled and translated from the German, by 
Frderic Shoberl, 8vo. pp. 104 «5s. Ackermann. 1814. 


Unpresuming as are the pretensions of this pamphlet, the world 
has rarely becn presented with a narrative of more awful ititerest, 
or of more unquestionable authenticity. . The publisher, Mr. 
Ackermann, is well known for his zeal in the cause of humanity, 
amid for principtes hestile:to the politics and:views of the oppressor 
ef the civilized world. ' To this. gentleman, as a native of Ger- 
many, and we believe of Leipzig, the excellent Count Schénfeld, 
whose noble domain became the theatre of the sanguinary contest, 
which has given liberty to Europe, addressed a letter, intreating 
his intereession with the British Public in behalf of the distresses 
of Saxony: that letter is here laid before qur conntrymen; but it 
is only introductory to a continued narration, compiled from the 
accounts of actual eye-witnesses of the proceedings of those me- 
morable days. Details more appalling to the feelings of our nature 
it is impossible to imagine: they are calculated to excite horror in 
every bosom, except that of the man whose remorseless ambition 
has so long heen the scourge of mankind. 

From such a narrative it is not casy to make extracts; and in- 
decd we would rather that the whole should be submitted to the’ 
reader in its present form. ‘We would only observe, that due ho- 
nour is paid to the firmness of this country in her resistance to tlie 
common enemy: to her energies, under Providence, are justly 
iayputed the overthrow and annihilation of that abominable despo- 
tism which Bonaparte used insolently to call the Continental Sys- 
em; and we trust that on its ruins will shortly be erected the 
Balance of Power, and a guarantee of the liberties of Europe 
against the mad and unprincipled aggression of any future ad. 
venturer. jot Regeln . ae 

The whole of the profits arising from the publication are to he. 
devoted to the relief of the suffering inhabitants of Leipzig and ~ 

. : its 
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its vicinity; and we rejoice to find that a public subscription is now 
epened in the metropolis for the same benevolent purpose. Our 
pity for the unfortunate and & feeling for the established honour of 
our country alike impel us to hope, that the example will be fol- 
lowed throughout every part of the united kingdom, and that the 
result will be another monument of British generosity and justicé, 
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